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“That which pleases eng: and pleases many, must possess some merit. t.”"—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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WITH 


CASTS OF CHARACTERS, STAGE BUSINESS, saci RELATIVE POSITIONS, &c., 
ADAPTED TO 


Jue Home fircre, PRIVATE THEATRICALS, AND THE ‘AMERICAN STAGE. | 


STAAL ere [Aside.] I told Peter to he | 
cautious how he got over, though. [Bell rung.) 
a Saree, in One Bet. That’s Captain Feather, I expect, Iniss. [Erit L. 
| a Jose. T . egotistical coxcomb! I long to tell 
him my affections are already engaged; if I | 

BY FREDERICK HAY. thought he had the sense to keep a secret, or the | 
— reasonableness to retire-from a contest that must 

CABT OF CHARACTERS. leave nim the loser, I would. When will Cupid’s 
Prince of Wales' Theatre, Aprit 19, 1969. | PAaVing commissioner macadamize the path which 


Mr. Samuel Stubbles..cccccccccenes seeeee Mr. A. Blakely. revents the course of true love running smooth- 
pe ei Frank Feather. .cccossccocsccesss * Terrie 


Ey ee ere ree ee eee re er ere ere ere “  F. Glover. y? I must go to meet him, I Suppose. (Exit L. 


Miss Tosephine Sirabieg 0000000027 tise Avyeusta Wilton, | DIBBLES appears, in gardener's dress, ut C. win- 


Susan Fringe (her maid)...eees. sucess cews Blanche Wilton. dow—carries a man-trap. 


Bxrve anp Exrmasces —R. means Right; L. Left: R. D. Bight Door: L. Dib. I mun see measter afore I sets ’um, I 
oe Door, 2 E. Second Entrance; U. FE. Upper Entrance: D. Middle — Dang my wig, if there beant two 0’ them 
ps 


r. RELATIVE PosiTioNs.—R. means Right; L. Ceft; Centre; RC. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on the Cc as get over the wall. Jll see measter, I 
, Stage, facing the audience. 1) (Exit c. 


SCENE.—An elegantly Furnished room. Practicable Enter FRINGE, L 
French window, C., through which ts seen @| Fringe. ve written to Peter and told him to 
garden, the bough of a tree is also visible, hang-| meet me near the strawberry bed at eight, and I 
tng over the window. Table, chairs, an ¢asy| particularly mentioned the glass bottles with a 
chair —candles, not lighted, on table. JOSE-| scratch. Well, ’tain’t my fault; if master won't 
PHINE discovered, writing. allow any followers in the kitchen, I must have 


Josephine. [repeats as she writes.) “ Dear| them in the garden. 
Frank: This evening at eight, near the shrub- DIBBLES comes in C., with an old gun. 


bery—be cautious in getting over the garden : : ' 
wall. ” [Folds note.) It’s very improper, I know,! D0- Fringe! , 
and my own sex couldn’t wield the sledge-hammer! *inge. How you frightened me, Mr. Dibbles— 


¢ coming on one like a ghost. 
' of disapprobation with a heavier blow than I do. Dib. There ain't nothing stoopid natural about 


me, be there? Lov’, Fringe, when I looks at 
‘ thee, I feel as if I was budding again. 

Fringe. I don’t know what you feel, but you 
look as if you had done blowing long ago. 

Fring I say, Fringe! 

e. Well, what is it now ? 

Di in % was a-thinking this morning, my love, for 

you was loike one o’ them bulbulous roots; no 


[Sighs.] Heigho! The complaint, I expect, began 
with Eve, and ends, [ suppose, with eternity— 
however, I am determined these clandestine meet- ' 
ings cease from to-morrow. I shall telY Frank to! 
return to London, and wait for his father’s con- 
sent—besides, I strongly suspect we are watched ; 

| 1 could almost declare, for some evenings past i 
have seen @ man getting over the garden wall ; 

independent of which I would not cause my father: 


inflict the society of Captain Feather on me, and; 4@rk, forget em, neglect em, and still they shoots. 
_ has notions about his being a son-in-law, which I; Fringe. That’s no reason you ihe What- 
. don’t coincide with. [Ties note on bough of tree.]|eVer are you doing with that old thing 

| There’s a suggestion for the post-office authorities [Indicates gun. 


x z Dib. [mysteriously.] That's a secret. 
—self-registered, self-delivered letter. I hope he Frin ih We call it a gun in the kitchen. 


will be careful no one sees him. 
: Dib. There ain’t no saying anything flowery to 
Enter SUSAN FRINGE, with note, L. thee, but what thee nips ’em in the bud; if I calls 
Fringe. Please, miss, master says you’ve to pay | a spade a spade, you won't have it, and when I 
this to-morrow. | ties my sentiments up, like a bunch o’ spring 


N O. 9. Entered ‘according to ac of Consress, in the year ace b ook & LORNEITs in the Office V OL. 4 L 4 
e rartan oO ongress, & ashin.: ent 
Jose. (reading. ‘To covering the garden wall . 
A LAM E RY X C U S E: with broken glass, two pounds.” [Alarmed.] You ' 
never meutioned this before. 
| 
: any uneasiness for the world; although he does’ ‘matter what's dun to’em—shut ’em up in the 
> 
z 
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| greens, hang me if you don’t wither ’em with a Dib. Yes, I be looking arter the creepers; | 
| glance. .there’s one on ’em wants a deal of watching. 
| Fringe. I’ve told you, Dibbles, to plant your [Looks hard at CAPTAIN. 
- affections somewhere else. Feath. Ab, yes! interesting study—botany. 
Dib.’Tain’t no use—they won’t growin noother; Dib. It be. Dang my wig, some o’ them creep- | 
zoil. ers be too lazy to grow alone, but they mun sneak 
d the parient oak. 


: Fringe. You’ve been trying it then, have you? and insinivate theirself roun 
you wicked old man! You’d better try it again. Feath. (aside.] Confound him, he’s getting per- 
[Exit L. |sonally obtrusive. 

Dib. I say, Fringe—she be gone! I feels my | Dib. And reglar blinds’em. Dom the creepers, 

eves closing like a convolvulus after four o'clock. | J say! they wants adeal of watering, too. [Flour- 

she's as nice a young cutting as was ever ishes pot and sprinkles FEATHER.] Beg pardon, I 

_ stuck under a south wall. Here comes measter. always feel inclined to spout when I rakes up that 
! ere patch. 

, Enter STUBBLES, L. Feath. [wiping coat.] You needn't spout over 

Stub. What’s the matter, Dibbles? any more,me. Miss Stubblesis very fond of flowers, of 
_ trace of these trespassers ? ‘ course ? 

Di. My word there be, sur—there be marks o’: Dib. [aside.) No, you doan’t; he be putting 
feet near the strawberry bed, too. ipump on. [Aloud.] Ah, she be indeed. 

Stub. What, besides the shrubbery? Egad, | [Puts watering-pot L. 
this is too bad. If I can only catch the rascals, Feath. Of course she is. How doth the little 
I'll prosecute them to the utmost rigor of the law. busy Stubbles improve each shining hour—senti- 
What’s the gun for ? ‘mental in the extreme. [Confidentially takes D1B- 

Dib. You see, sur, I put in ’un a charge of salt, BLES’ arm.] Now what are her favorite flowers, 
and if so be I sees ’em when I goes my rounds, I eh? [Gares him money. 
can give ’em pepper. [Puts gun in corner, L. | noot [Ato disgust, looking at it—aside.] Six- 

! 
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Stub. A very seasonable remark, indeed—there’s pence! [Aloud.} Caulitlowers—[going]—there be 
no danger, I suppose ? ° somebody calling me. [Aside.] I’m blowed if he 
tb. No, sur, there beant, but afore I sets got much change out of that. [Exit through win- | 
Vother, the man-trap, I thought Id like to men- | dow, c., shakes bough, note is seen to fall—FEATH- — 


tion it. ER is watching his departure with disgust. ! 
Stub. Set it, certainly. Let me hear your pro-| Feath. Confound him! [Sees nofe.] Halloa, a | 
position for catching these rascals. note dropped—the trees not only drop Jeaves, but — 


Dib. I means to put ’un under shrubbery wall, written ones. [Zakes note.] Frank! that’s my 
and drag that old cowcumber frame into straw-; name, and Josephine’s writing! [Zears tt open— 
berry bed. reads.) ‘‘My dear Frank, [Aisses it) meet me , 

Stub. Ha! ha! capital—so when they get over, ‘near the shrubbery at eight—be cautious in get- | 
they'll put their foot init. Ha! ha! capital, upon ting over the garden wall.” Shrubbery—garden ! 
my word. Has Captain Feather been in the wall! A meeting, moonlight—Romeo and Giblet | 
garden ? '—Juliet, I mean—memo, to read up that scene. 

Dib. No, sur. [STUBBLES exits L., DIBBLES That’s why she was so anxious I should come 
looking after him.| And I don’t care if he don’t through the garden—let me read itagain. Yes— 
come, he be as close as a pea, and devil a bit of a no mistake—shrubbery, delightful! garden wall, 
' shell out in ’un ; never zays as much as “ Dibbles, 'delight—stop! no, that isn’t so delightful. I’m 
. here’s a tanner to drink my health.” Miss Jose- under the impression there are fragments of vitre- 
phine’s a darned zight too good for ’un—[going]— ous material imbedded in the mortar with a 
too good for’un, I zay. [Frit through door, c. ‘malignant design. Pooh, pooh! is a captain of | 

Feath. [at L., speaks off.) Not a step farther the Bumbley-cum-Botchley Volunteers to be 
—Tl find him in the garden. [Blows a kiss, comes daunted by a few bottles? No! [Puts letter in 
down C.] Little charmer, flattered of course she card-case.| Imagine the perilous height of the 
is, what girl wouldn’t be flattered by the atten- garden wall gained, then the graceful drop—Lean- 
tions of a captain in the Bumbley-cum-Botchley Gi leaping the Styx; no, its Hellespont swimmin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| Volunteers? Yet, hang me, she hasa curious way over Leander—memo, to mug up that. Meet her 

| of showing her esteem at times. Bah! Ican never I should think I would. Here’s that old idiot | 
manage to see her alone, that’s what she’s pining at. coming—TI'll be off. It’s growing dusk already, 
Old Stubbles is always cropping up when he isn’t and there isn’t too much time. Oh, Josephine, 
wanted; dear girl; you may depend that’s why Josephine—I wish I could find a suitable rhyme 
ed 80 ee ly riluleers whenever I call; if I to Stubbles. [Exits c. window, turns R. 

' could ohly arrange for her togive me an interview . 

in the garden—eh! [Looks about.) Nice quarters, ) Zee aks elie seein wa ™ 
pleasant look out; conservatory to the right, _D#. I’ve zet ’un, and if he doan’t take the bark = 
shrubbery to the eft, lawn in front, garden behind, Of their shin, my name aint Dibbles; as for 

easy chair—very respectable family. Stubbles’ “other chap, if he drops through that ’ere cow- 
name goes rather against the grain, ah, grain— Cumber frame, all I hopes is that his feyther be in 

ha, Ral not bad, memo, to repeat that to Major the glazier line. It’s getting dark, so ! ll turn in 
McScabbard, make major laugh—dem good, ha, to parsley-bed, and wait till I catches em on the 
ha, ha! [Laughs Wing. Take time by the firectock, that 8 my mot- 

| Enter DIBBLES, C., with watering-pot—Caprarn ter. [Takes gun—eritc., singing “It's my delight | 

| turns, sees him. of a shiny night. 

| Old Aquarius caught me laughing—awkward. Enter JOSEPHINE, L. 

| Good day, Dibbles; occupied, I see. | Jose. Pve been waiting for that dreadful Cap- 
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himself ill eating them strawberries, when I’m ,him uptothe garden seat. I say, you’re quite pale! 


as was the 13th of February, when lighting can-; Jose. Well, papa, what have you done for this 


_arter Jane Cobbles was Tommy Ribs’ master— you think it is? 


. nightly. Stub. Precisely, my dear; that’s what he will 
Jose. [aside.] That’s dear Frank. do; and if those teeth don’t take his leg off— 
Fringe. [aside.| That’s my Peter. [JOSEPHINE appears faint.] Here, Susan Fringe, 
Stub. Do you know the finest of ny strawberries 'eau-de-cologne! [Fans her with handkerchief.] | 

disappear nightly. That comes of telling girls anything interesting. __, 
Jose. [aside.] That can’t be Frank. Fringe. Whatever is the matter, Miss Josephine? 
Fringe.” [aside.] It must be Peter. | Jose. I’m better now; it’s nothing. I—I—I’m 
Jose. [asivle.] The man Pve seen getting over! quite well. 

the wall—who can he be? | Fringe. Well, I thinks it serves him right. 
Stub. And there are traces of feet, decided! Jose. [aside.] Inhuman creature. [Aloud.] | 

traces of decided feet near the shrubbery. ‘Continue, papa; I—I take a great interest in it. | 
Jose. [aside.] That must be Frank. _[Aside.] I’m determined to know the worst. 


a na 


: | 
tain Feather to go out at the garden gate before’ Fringe. [aside.] Serves him right. I hope she’ll 
Dibbles locks up. [Looks at tree.} Gone! Dear have her’s took in a frame. 

Frank, how cleverly he succeeds in getting my! Jose. But don’t you think he'll see through it ? 
correspondence. Poor fellow, how sad he will be’ Stub. Through the glass? [ll forgive him if he 
to learn this is to be our last meeting; there’sthe does. 
moon rising over the tall poplars, and the clock Jose. I mean through the scheme ? 
chiming the quarter. My heart is all in a flutter.; Stub. Nonsense! he'll be into it before he knows 
hereee blinds down, and closes window.| Now to: where he is—and when he’s in it, I’ll bet he 
ight the candles, our beacon—the signal of love, knows where he isn’t. Well, what do you think 
[rings bell] I may say. I’ve done for the other blackguard ? 

Jose. [alarmed. The other what, papa? 

Stub. The vagabond that infests the shrubbery. 
How dull you are! What the deuce his object is I 

Fringe. Did you ring, miss? [Aside.] I hope can’t say; he seems a four-footed man, or else 
she ain’t going to keep me. Peter always makes he’s got on two odd shoes, and we always trace 
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Enter FRINGE, L. 


| 
after time—he says it’s the fruit of love. Jose. Yes, it’s the seat—the heat, I mean. | 
Jose. Light the candles, please! Stub. Well, let us take a stroll round the shrub- . 
Fringe. (lighting them.) There’s a letter for) bery, and I’ll show you the apparatus. | 
you, miss. Jose. Oh, dear, no, papa, it’s so cold. [Aside.] | 
Jose. [eagerly.] Give it me, at once, you stu-| And Frank there, perhaps. | 
pid girl. Stub. Cold! I thought you said it was hot? 
Fringe. It’s only on the candle, miss. Jose. Yes, in the day, papa. 
Jose. Nonsense. Stub. Hang me if I can make you girls out— | 


Fringe. They comes true, miss; I minds Jane' your mother was just the same when she was 
Cobble as was housemaid and never had a letter; young. 


dles sudden seed one, and sure enough it come poor fellow—this dreadful thief, I mean ? 

next day—as was painted beautiful, a butcher in Stub. I didn’t say he was a thief—he hasn’t 
the background, along with a tray and two hearts, ' stolen anything. 

and Coopid running a harrow through,as Tommy: Jose. [sighing.] Hasu’t he? 

Ribs, her bow, draw’d it hisself, and seven months, Stub. [folding his arms.] Well, now, what do 


man and wife—don’t want me, miss? | Jose. [aside.] This suspense is fearful. [Aloud.] | 
Jose. Yes, wait. Do you think Dibbles isin the Can’t say. 

garden ? | Stub. Well, I'll tell you. Right under the wall 
Fringe. No fear, he’s minding his fire. | where he drops, we’ve placed a man-trap. 


Stub. [coming on, L.} Ha, ha! minding his, Jose. Nocatee and agitated.) Ah! 
fire! Iexpect he is. I say, Josephine, my dear,; Stub. Now, what the devil is the matter with 
I’ve had a consultation with Dibbles, and ’m de- her? [FRINGE, who has been occupied arranging 
termined to put an end to it. | things, looks very suspiciously at Miss STUBBLES. 
Jose. Tho consultation? | Jose. Horrible, papa; why he will put his foot 
Stub. No, the vagabonds who infest my garden | in it! | 
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Fringe. Taint Peter—he never eats shrubs.' Stub. Well, don’t you see, when he’s in the trap | 
I'll be bound it’s the fellow I see getting over the we can secure him. 


1 


wall every evening—who can he be? [Zakes can-; Jose. But surely he can escape t l 


dle as Uf to move it—remains alarmed. . Stub. If he does, I forgive him. I’ve provided 
Stub, What do you think that ingenious fellow, Dibbles with a gun, and ordered him to fire at 

Dibbles, has done ? both of them. [JOSEPHINE and FRINGE Jaint, | 
Jose. Can’t even guess, papa. ‘each leaning against OLD STUBBLES—they con- 


Stub. With an ingenuity you wouldn’t expect tinue screaming.] Murder! fire! police! I shall 
in him, he’s dragged the cucumber frame—ha! go mad. [70 FRINGE.] Confcund it, come round, 
ha! fo) into the strawberry bed, just under will you! ee in her car.) It’s only salt—load- | 
the place where the fellow drops. .ed with salt, I say. 

Fringe. [dropping candle.| Ah! drops! | Fringe. Salt—Peter—oh ! 

Stub. What the devil is the girl about ? ' §tub. Saltpetre, nonsense, the gir’s mad! [To 

Fringe. Sudden pains all over. [Aside.] It’s all JosSEPHINE.)] Josephine, my dear, it’s only salt. 
over with Peter! Hang me if ever I tell a woman a secret again. 

Jose. An excellent idea, and it serves him right. Fringe! [Shakes her.] Why the devil don’t you 
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least 
to ask 
_ that would save the other victim at least. [ Aside. 
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console your mistress? [Zo JOSEPHINE.) There,} but he haven’t hurt his stem no how. I don’t 

that’s a good girl; cheer up, youre better now. | know so much about t’other chap as be in trap, 

[Hands her to FRINGE—going, L.] Tl get her) I be going for ’un now. 

some stimulants. {hxit L. | Jose. Another inthetrap! [Aside.] Oh, Frank! 
Fringe. [aside.] She’d go into historics if she'If 1 could detain Dibbles he might have time to 

was in my place. I don’t see what she’s got al a [Stops DIBBLES, gives him money.] Dib- 

! [FRINGE goes off, L. 
. Jose. (aside.] Happy creature, she doesn’t im-: Dvb. I mun be off, miss. Dang my wig, I never 
azine what I am sutiering. [Aloud.] Oh, Fringe, seed a chap in trap, ha, ha, ha! [Laughs—imitates 


this is too horrible—too cruel of papa! click of trap.) Darn me, ha, ha, ha! it be vine 
Fringe. Yes, miss. As might gash hisself to, yun. 
death with glass, and cut a harchery. Jose. Horrible! Dibbles, I want to speak to 


Jose. No, I wasn’t thinking of that at all, but| you. [Gives him more money. 
the trap—those horrible teeth. [Aside.] Poor; Dib. [Surprised—scratches his head, as ¢f in 
Frank, if I could only warn him. [Looking at|doubt.] ‘Thank’ee, miss, I understand ; never fear, 
FRINGE.] Faithful creature, I'll try her. [Aloud.]} | I won’t let ’un go, depend ’pon me. 

Fringe, would you mind moving the trap upto! Jose. [alarmed, aside.] He mistakes me. 
the strawberry bed? this will save one victim at [More money. 
‘ Dib. [takes it—aside.} I ar gotten a little mis- 
Fringe. Cacharel Lor’, miss, I was just going trust. [Reflects.] She mun want me to put a 
you if you’d use your influence to have the charge o’ salt into ’un. [Aloud.] Thank’ee, miss, 
cucumber frame moved down to the shrubbery | I be only doing my duty by BY but darn me, if 
{i you wants me to pepper ’un, I’ll do it to oblige 
Selfish creature! you. [Shows gun.] Sharp’s the word. [Runs out 

Jose. [aside.] Inhuman domestic! [Loud cry'c., with pee 

heard of ‘“‘ Help!” loud crash of glass heard, gun| Jose. Lost! Hi, stop! [Follows him out, c. 


. fired, screams heard outside. 


Jose. and Fringe. [together.] Ah! that’s him. Enter FRINGE, with decanter of brandy, L. 
[They faint and fall into separate chairs. 
; : Fringe. Oh, Peter, is it a mortual wound? 
Enter STUBBLES, rubbing his hands, L. Peter. Aie! No, it’sonly fatal. Aie—oh! (Goes 


Stub. There’s somebody come a cropper into into violent contortions.] Mortification setting in, 
the cucumber frame; Dibbles has got him. [Seesiin the right knee-pan. 
them faint.| Holloa! Hi! Josephine! Fringe ! | Fringe. eal off acter oie | No wonder; 
Confound it, they seem determined to pass the, there’s a er-pot on it. Shall I send for a 
remainder of their days fainting. Josephine, my | doctor ? 


dear, water ! Sees watering-pot, goes for tt. Peter. If there’s a glazier on the premises, Pd 
Jose. [ faintly.| Is he dead ? be grateful. Aie! oh! I’m pains allover! Aie! 
Stub. o dead? Hang me if they don’t take | murder! [ Contortions. 


an uncommon lot of interest about a couple of, Fringe. Sit in the easy-chair. 


| vagabonds. [Goes to FRINGE with watering-pot.]| Peter. No chair will ever be easy to me any 


Hi, holloa! [About to sprinkle her. |more—aie! Oh, Susan, what I’ve gone through 
Fringe. Have he cut a harchery? Ah! for you—there’s a lump on my back—the spine’s 
[Sees pot, starts up. | gone. ° 
Stub. You lazy thing, what business have you| Jringe. [taking vegetable marrow out of his 
fainting? Attend to your young missus. [Aside.] | pocket.] y, it’s the marrow 


_ What a fool I was to tell a couple of women a [Gives him brandy. 
- secret. Ill get assistance, they may go off again. Peter. Yes, the spinal marrow—always followed 


[ExitL. | by sudden death, after a long suffering. 

Dib. [heard outside.) Come along. Dang my| Fringe. There, youre better, now, ain’t you? 
wig, I got you! Peter. Well, the medicine’s doing me good— 
Fringe. They’re bringing in the corpse—hi, hi. | gradually, though. [Drinks again. 

[ Cries. Fringe. How did it happen, Peter? 
Jose. [starting up.] Corpse—poor Frank—oh!! Peter. P’d just got over the wall, as usual, and 


| [Rushes towards PETER, whom DIBBLES has’ was coming down like a snail, in such a way that 
I couldn’t see anybody behind me, when pop! | 
bang! I was foully fired at—I lost my hold, fell — 


dragged in Cc. by collar, with his back to the audi- 
ence—he has a@ flower-pot on his legs, and some 
plants stuck out of his pocket—there is a red spot| through a cucumber frame into a strawberry bed, 
on his face—suddenly seeing her mistake as PETER covered with slugs. 
turns round, recovers herself.| Not Frank! how| Fringe. Covered with slugs? Out of the bed? 
foolish of me to take any interest in the matter. Peter. No, out of the barrel of that foul fowling- 
[FRINGE appears agitated. | piece. 

Dib. (putting him in ane Here, Fringe,| Fringe. Slugs! Why, it was loaded with salt. 

you'd better look after him; he’ll come round like| Peter. Eh? salt—then you may depend that 


a sunflower directly. killed the slugs, or they would have killed me. 
Peter. [faintly.| Water! Fringe. Why, I don’t think you’re much hurt 
Fringe. (attending him.) Till get you a glass. | after all. 

| Attends him. Peter. Ain't I? Aie! oh! aie! The medicine, 
Peter. Glass, no more glass! [Closes his eyes. |Susan, don’t stop that. [ Drinks. 
Jose. 4° DIBBLES.] Is he much injured? Fringe. ve been in an awful frame of mind 
Dib. No, miss, he’ve shook his petals a little, about you. 
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| 30 A LAME EXCUSE. [Scene 1. 


Ba ES jee ac te A OE eh | 


Peter. And I’ve been in an awful frame of yours | ahem! The vagabond that dares to cause me all 
about you. I say, Susan, is my beauty disfigured? this annoyance is called—[reads in amazement]— 
. [Puts hand to face.] Oh, here’s a yawning wound. '! Josephine Stubbles! [DIBBLES and STUBBLES 
Fringe. {wtping it off.] Nonsense! that’s a seemconfounded. DIBBLES looks at Miss STUB- 


strawberry mark on your face. BLES. 
Peter. [kissing her.) Then you are my long-; Jose. Ha, ha! [Laughing.) My card-case, poor 


lost sister. stub. D — , ae 

tub. Dibbles, you’re a fool, excuse me repeat- 
sliiaieccca ase ing it, you're an idiot; you’ve been drinking; this | 

Stub. Holloa, who the devil’s this? | belongs to my daughter. 
[PETER sinks into chair, goes into contortions. | Dib. And that belongs to the young lady too, I 
Fringe. The young man as was took in the suppose. [Shows cloth.) The married ones wears 

frame; he’ll never get over it, sir. ’em, 1 know, sometimes. 
Stub. But he did get over it, confound him, or| Stub. Eh/ what, bless my senses, yes, that’s 
else he’d never been took, as you call it. What’s true. [Looks at JOSEPHINE.] Now I wonder if 


your name, you rascal? she—pooh! pooh! she’s to well brought up. 
Peter. Ebenezer. oe Josephine, here’s your card-case; don’t 
Stub. What are you? rop it again. Well, Dibbles, he’s escaped this 
Peter. Very ill, sir. time, and all we can say is, he’s left his skin—I 


Stub. What brought you over my garden wall, ' mean his doeskin behind him. Come, Josephine, 
then? let us go into the library, I expect the captain to 

Peter. Heard a gentleman as was crying mur-|come for his cribbage directly. [DIBBLES has 
der. Determined to save a fellow-creature, I gone to table where Miss STUBBLES has deposited 
periled my life to meet her—to rescue him, I her card-case—is about to take tt up, when JOSE- 
mean, when a murderous ruftian fired a blunder- | PHINE crosses and takes it. 
buss at me loaded with slugs, as sure as my name’s | Jose. Thank you, Dibbles, for picking up my 
Peter—Ebenezer, and caused a mortal wound, of case. [Pockets it.] Come, Papa. [They go off, t., 
which I am slowly cd ale | leaving DIBBLES confused. He stands and looks 

Stub. A man in my garden crying murder! after her. 

Fringe. Yes, sir, as was took in the trap—Peter,' Dib. That beats everythink ! darn my old wig 
Ebenezer, I mean—saw him—that’s all he was if I don’t think she likes that scarlet-runner in the 
doing. 'Bumbley-cum-Botchley Volunteers arter all. I 

Stub. Here’s been a mistake somewhere, poor just took the lilerty of looking inside that ’ere case 
fellow—he’s been a victim. [Gives him money.] afore I give it to her; and the way she gammon- 
Susan, take him below and give him some re- ed squire! well, the ways of a woman is awful! 
freshment. 'Plants has curious ways of clinging to any stick, 

Fringe. [helping him.] Come along, Peter| but afore I’d twine round the captain, ’d rather 
Ebenczer. ‘have my tendrils lopped off, and be took for a 

Peter. [aside.} Bring the medicine, Susan.: weed. [ll go and see Susan. Women’s women, 

[They exeunt, L., SUSAN taking decanter. |and blow me ifthe men understand ’em. [Frit L. 

Stub. Come, come, a man in the trap! We 

shall get at the bottom of this mystery at last. Enter CAPTAIN FEATHER, C., at twindow—walks 


Enter JOSEPHINE, C., pale and agitated. : lame, his trousers torn below knee. 


Where have you been, Josephine? You look agi- 
tated—I hear Dibbles has got the right rascal this 
time. 


Feather. I shall never get over it, I know; my 
shin looks as if it was bitten by a hand-saw. 
Those teeth—aie! I had a narrow squeak, I may 
say. I saw that old ruffian with a gun; Pve a 
conviction he’d have fired beforeI could cry halt 

Dib. Darn me, but he be clean gone, legs and!ah! halt; I expect I shall be halt for life. i 
all. ; limped into the lettuce-bed just in time, but Pve 

Jose. [aside.] Gone! Saved! dropped my card-case somewhere with her dear 

Stub. Gone! impossible; you must have been! note in it; I wouldn’t have anybody know;; if it 
mistaken. | got into the mess—ah, got into the mess, indeed— 

Dib. Do I know a highnun from a happel? Mis-!they’d laugh me to death. I must see Josephine, 
taken, indeed! I zeed ’un, I zay. ‘and tell her how the matter stands. I wish I could 

Jose. [recovering.] Pooh, Dibbles, it must have stand better. Here’s somebody coming—that old 
been the shadow of the poplar. ‘ruffian, perhaps. I shouldn’t wonder if he doesn’t 

Dib. Well, it mun be a very pop’lar shadow, as_ insist on firing at somebody, if it’s only to warm 
calls on a man-trap, and leaves his card-case, the barrel. I'll hide. [ Gets behind curtain. 
[shows it, gives it to JOSEPHINE] and a piece of | Jose. [coming on L.] Papa’s asleep in the libra- 
his—excuse me, miss—his trousers. ry—how delightful to have a few moments alone 

i STUBBLES Dit of cloth. |after the unfortunate events of this evening. 

Jose. [aside.] Frank’s card-case! [Tm lost.' [Takes card-case from pocket.) His dear case. 
Stop! Ican substitute mine. ‘How cleverly I deceived Papa and saved poor 
[Puts his in her pocket, replacing it by her own. Frank. [Atsses card-case. 
Stub. (looking at cloth.) That’s conclusive—su-| Feath. [aside, from behind curtain.] She's kiss- 
pertine doeskin; evidently belongs to no laboring 'ing it. [Enthusiastic gestures.) Angel ! 
man. Now, Josephine, my dear, let me have the | Jose. To think he periled his life in that hor- 
rascal’s card-case, we'll soon learn hisname. [Opens rid trap for my sake, poor fellow. Ill just see 
card-case.] Are youallattention? Ah, ah! hum, | what he has in the case. [About to look as 


Enter DIBBLEs, C. 
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Scene 1} A LAME EXCUSE. 


FEATHER comes oul—she hides case.] You here, : mean. You should see my shin—my leg, I mean. 


Captain Feather, what are you doing, pray ? , [Seizes white hat belonging to STUBBLES, and 
Feath. I lost something, and I’ve returned for | JOSEPHINE shoves him out, C. 
it. Rubs leg. 
Jose. A very lame excuse for secreting yourself Enter STURBLES, L. 
behind a curtain. [Aside.] I wonder if he heard; Stub. I heard footsteps in the rarden. 
me. Jose. Dibbles, very likely, papa. 
Feath. Lame excuse! You may say that; I; Stub. [opens window, calls DIBBLES.| Confound 
didn’t know I was going to get in a hobvble like it, there’s a fellow running. Police! murder! 


i) 
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this—but after the encouragement you gave me, Runs out, c. 
Josephine, I’d stake anything. Jose. Whatever shall I do? Where will this 
Jose. Encouragement, sir? You mistake every-,;end? Papa is gaining on him—oh! 
Feath. Josephine ! Enter DIBBLEs, L. 
_ Jose. This familiarity is unaccountable. [seeing DIBBLES, rushes to him, drags him to 
| Keath. What, after your darling note! window.] If he can only stop papa, the captain ' 
. Jose. My note! [Aside.] He’s been drinking. will have time to escape. [Points out.] Dibbles, | 
; [Aloud.] I don’t understand you, sir. Stop him! : 
| Feath. She’ll deny she wrote to me directly., Dib. Dang my wig, I sees ’un. Police! murder! | 
| Aloud.} Not understand—garden wall, eh? [Runs out, c. 
hrubbery! delightful garden—no, d——n the! Jose. I shall faint. [ Watching from the window.] 
garden! There he goes—heavens! Dibbles is running after | 
Jose. I confess every explanation makes the;the captain—stop, papa is confused—now he 
mystery more mysterious. ;chases Dibbles—the captain crosses the shrub- | 
Feath. Perhaps you'll deny getting me out of, bery—there goes his hat—he eludes them! Hur- 
my unfortunate scrape? rah! Dibbles is gaining on papa—he seizes him. 
Jose. Decidedly ! Ha! they are both down. [Sinks into chair. | 


Feath. (aside.| I thought she would. [Aloud.] 


And deny deceiving your father about my card- Enter CAPTAIN FEATHER, C., without hat. 


oe —_ -~— 


case ? ) Feath. Vil leave this place while I’m alive. 

_ Jose. Your card case ! [Aside } He must have [Sees JOSEPHINE.] Miss Stubbles, I withdraw my 

| overheard me. [Aloud.] Permit me to ask you if, claim for your hand. If that murderous old ruffian 

| you’ve been dining at mess? catches me, ’m a dead man. Don’t detain me. I 

Feath. Ym in one, I confess. hear him coming. Where’s my hat? Heed hat.] 
Jose. I thought so. Holloa! I must have appropriated somebody | 


Feath. [tenderly.] Oh, Josephine, I forgive you | else’s just now. I wish you every felicity with the 
all. other Frank, I'll leave Bumbly-cum-Botchley by 
Jose. Forgive me all! the first train, and marry Miss Flabby— 
Feath. Yes, everything ; for securing my card-; Jose. But what excuse can you give papa for 
case—that infernal trap! your sudden departure, this strange resolution % 
Jose. Card-case—trap—stop ! yours! Then it | Feath. Pll send him an excuse, if it’s only a 
wasn’t my Frank—I’m so glad. lame one. I hear ’em coming—good-bye—I know 
Feath. Oh, wasn’t it! You should see my shi—; My way out. I say, the next time you hang notes 
my leg. . on a tree—perhaps you won’t mind franking them 
Jose. [alarmed.] I believe there’s some error. | properly. Good-bye! _ [bart w. 
Feath. Not the slightest about the trap, or the! Jose. Well, if I succeed in getting one Frank 
letter; there it was hanging on the tree—the lit- | into favor as easily as I’ve got the other out, I 
tle darling ! shall not complain of this eventful evening. I 
Jose. Stop! you took a letter from that tree? | wonder what can have become of my Frank! 
Feath. I did; meet me by moonlight alone— 
that sort of thing. Josephine, I—I— . dass FRINGE, as 
Jose. Captain Feather, howeverhumiliating the; Fringe. [L., with note, gives it.] Marked hergent, 
confession may be to you, that letter was meant miss—there ain’t no answer. [Aside.] If Peter 
for another Frank. |takes any more of his medicine, he won’t be able 
Feath. Then I wish he'd got it, that’s all the; to walk; I’ll just look after him. [Exit 1. 
harm I wish him. [Aside.] I’ve periled the finest; Jose. A note from Frank! [Opens tt—reads.} 
calf in all Bumbley-cum-Botchley for somebody | ‘‘ Dearest Josephine: I went to London yester- 
else. (Aloud.] And the kisses bestowed on my day; Iam happy to say my father at last con- 
card-case— sents to our marriage, providing yours throws no 
Jose. Were meant for another. [ Takes out card- | obstacle in the way. He comes to-morrow to in- 
case and tears up her note.] Permit me. Since‘ tercede for us. Yours ever, Frank.” Coming to 
you have surprised my secret, be generous. I re- | plead for us.- Excellent! Surely papa will! not re- 
gret you should have been the victim of your van- ' fuse, now the captain has deserted the field. 
STUBBLES and DIBBLES enter C , they appear ex- 


ity, as my affections are already engaged. | 

| eee Be ee DOMES apa tab: col Ante the hausted and breathless. STUBBLES carries hat. 

| _ Jose. Trust me. Come, secret for secret. Hush!; Dib. I think we’ve been chasing eaeh other, | 
I hear my father; you had better not be seen squire. 

here in that condition—[points to torn ery Stub. Whew! [Wipes his face.] Nonsense, 

hurries him to window|—fly! make haste. haven’t I got the vagabond’s hat? think I’m 
Feath. It’sall very wellto say fly—limp, you | blind ! let me see if I can’t find hisname. [Brings 
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_ pursuing a phantom. Josephine, my dear, mix me has this been going on—and who the devil’s Mr. 

_ a glass of brandy and water, I'll get at the bottom Riskley ? 

| of it. Now, how on earth could he have stole my, Jose. A gentleman I met in London last May: i 
hat? I have it. [eflects.] No, that won’t do,, he will give you further information himself to- ¢ 
stop. [Reflects.] No, that won't do either. I treat, morrow. 3 
it as a conundrum, and give it up. [Looks-at Jo-; Dib. Darn me, it bean’t scarlet runner arter all; } 
SEPHINE.}] Now I wonder if she—pooh, pooh, she, I’m done! Se hat over eye. 
wouldn't. Stub. Well, igs [Aside.] Now I wonder if she | 

Dib. I gives it up, too. [Aside.] D——d if I' knows anything ? phouks suspiciously at her.| Eh! | 

doan’t think it be scarlet runner again, but mum’s | pooh! she wouldn’t | 
the word afore young miss. I ar gotten @ mis- Jose. Dear papa, may I venture to hope for | 
trust on Susan, too. your consent ? 

| 


Enter SUSAN, L., with note, gives it to STUBBLES. cng ay con Hk peo [Kisses him.] There's ‘$ 


Fringe. A note, sir, from Captain Feather. a dear 


Stub. Can’t come, I suppose. ioe tt.) “Dear! stub Hang me if I shouldn’t like to know who | | 
sir: Circumstances over which I have no control! was jn that trap! [Looks attentively at Stsay, | 
compel me to quit Bumbly-cum-Botchley. I' sje, DIBBLES, then JOSEPHINE—they ail look at | | 
thank you for choosing me for a son-in-law—be @| eae), other. 
little more Sr ank, and consult your daughter’s Jose. Then you consent, you dear old man? 
taste before making another selection. Yours, stb. Well, well, I suppose I must. Hang me if 
truly, F. Feather.” Confound his ignorance, I] don’t think l’ve been trapped into this. What | 
always said he was a sneak. I see it all—what the qo vou say, Dibbles? 
devil does he mean by being more frank—it’s a| pip, I zay it be now’t but A Lame Excuses! 
lame excuse for marrying that Miss Flabby. 
Never mind, Josephine, Il] find you another— 

Jose. [handing her note.| Papa, I'll be frank— THE END. 


COSTUMES.—-MODERN. 
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| 32 A LAME EXCUSE 1Scene 1 i" 
: it to light—reads.] Samuel Stubbles! [Staggered.} | Stub. Confound the franks, we’ve had enough | 
-Confound it, it’s mine, ’m dreaming—l’ve been of them. [Reads note.] Hoity toity! How long 
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“ That which pleases long, and pleases many, must possess some merit.”—DR. JOHNSON. 
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ACT I. 


Scene I.—LADY SNEERWELL’S House. LAapy 


SNEERWELL discovered, R., at the dressing) 


table; SNAKE drinking chocolate, L. 


Lady S. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, 
were all inserted ? 


=~ Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1876 by WHEAT & CORNETT, in the Office 
’ 


ashinzton, D. C. 


and three sons being disinherited; of. four forced 


‘elopements, as many close confinements, nine sep- 


arate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, I 
have more than once traced her causing a téte-a 
téte in the Town and Country Magazine, when 
the parties, perhaps, had never seen each other’s 
face before in the course of their lives. 


Lady S. She certainly has talents, but her man- . 


ner is gross. 

Snake. "Tis very true. She generally designs 
well, has a free tongue and bold invention; but 
her coloring is too dark, and her outlines often 
extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint and 
mellowness of sneer, which distinguish your lady- 
ship’s scandal. . 

Lady S. Ah! You are partial, Snake. 

Snake. Not in the least-—everybody allows that 
Lady Sneerwell can do more with a word or a 
look than many can with the most labored detail, 
even when they happen to have a little truth on 
their side to support it. 

Lady S. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no 
hypocrite to deny the satisfaction J reap from the 
success of my efforts. [They rise.] Wounded 
myself in the early part of my life by the enven- 
omed tongue of slander, I confess I have since 
known no pleasure equal to the reducing others to 
the level of my cee reputation. 

Snake. Nothing can be more natural. But, 
Lady Sneerwell, there is one affair in which you 
have lately employed me, wherein, I confess, I am 
at a loss to guess your motives. 

Lady S. J conceive you mean with respect to 
my neighbor, Sir Peter Teazle, and his family ? 

Snake. I do. Here are two young men, to 
whom Sir Peter has acted as a kind of guardian 
since their father’s death; the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character, and universally well 
spoken of—the youngest the most dissipated and 


Snake. They were, madame; and as I copied | extravagant young fellow in the kingdom, with- 
them myself in a feigned hand, there can be no out friends or character; the former an avowed 


suspicion whence they came. 


Lady S. [R.] Did you circulate the report of 


Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall? 

Snake. [L.] That’s in as fine a train as your 
ladyship could wish. 
things, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears 
Within four and twenty hours; and then, you 
know, the business is as good as done. 

Lady S. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very 
pretty talent and a great deal of industry. 

Snake. True, madame, and has been tolerably 


admirer of your ladyship’s, and apparently your 
favorite—the latter attached to Maria, Sir Peter’s 
ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on 
the face of these circumstances, it is utterly un- 


In the common course of accountable to me why you, the widow of a city 


knight, with a good jointure, should not close 
with the passion of a man of such character and 
expectations as Mr. Surface; and more 80, why 
you should be so uncommonly earnest to destroy 
the mutual attachment subsisting between his 
brother Charles and Maria. 


successful in her day. To my knowledge she has Lady S. Then at once, to unravel this mystery, 
been the cause of six matches being broken off, |I must inform you that love has no share what- 
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ever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface and: 
me. 

Snake. No! 

Ladg S. His rea) attachment is to Maria or her | 
fortune; but finding in bis brother a favored rival, | 
he has been obliged to mask his pretentions and 
profit by my assistance. 

Snake. Yet I am still more puzzled why you 
should interest yourself in his success. 

Lady S. Heavens! how dull you are! 
you surmise the weakness which I hitherto, 
through shame, have concealed even from you? 


THE oh RACAL Eee eae: a ele 


Ve I, Soene 1. 


Charles! I’m sure I wish it were in my power to 
‘be of any essential service to him; for the man 
who does not feel for the distresses of a friend, 
even though merited by his own misconduct, de- 
serves— 

Lady S. O Lud! you are going to be moral, 
and forget that you are among friends. 

Joseph S. Egad, that’s true! [ll keep that sen- 
timent till I see Sir Peter. However, it is cer- 


Cannot | tainly a charity to rescue Maria from such a lib- 


ertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can only be 
so by one of your ladyship’s superior accomplish- 


Must I confess that Charles, that libertine, that; ments and understanding. 


extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and reputa- 


' tion, that he it is for whom I am thus anxious and 
malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice 


hea 
Snake. Now, indeed, your conduct seems con- 
sistent; but how came you and Mr. Surface so 
confidential? , 

Lady S. For our mutual interest. I have found 
him out a long time since.- I know him to be art- 
ful, selfish and malicious—in short, a sentimenta! 


_knave; while, with Sir Peter, and indeed with all 


his acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle 
of prudence, good sense and benevolence. 

Snake. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has not his 
equal in England—and above all, he praises him 
as a man of sentiment. 

Lady S. True—and with the assistance of his 


- sentiment and hypocrisy, he has brought him en- 


tirely into his interest with regard to Maria; 
while poor Charles has no friend in the house, 
though, I fear, he has a powerful one in Maria’s 
heart, against whom we must direct our schemes. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Mr. Surface. 
Lady S. (crosses c.) Show him up. [Erit Ser- 
VANT, L.] He generally calls about this time. 


I; of the party, m 


Snake. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here’s com- 
pany coming. Tl go and copy the letter I men- 
tioned to you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 

Joseph S. (crossing to SNAKE.) Sir, your very 
devoted. [Exit SNAKE.] Lady Sneerwell, I am 
very sorry you have put any further contidence in 
that fellow. 

Lady S. Why sof 

Joseph S. [R.] I have lately detected him in 
frequent conference with old Rowley, who was 
formerly my father’s steward, and bas never, you 
know, been a friend of mine. 

Lady S. And do you think he would betray us? 

Joseph S. Nothing more likely. Take my word 
for it, faithful even to his own villainy. Ah! 
Maria! 


Enter MARIA, L 


Lady S. (c.] Maria, my dear, how do you do? 
What’s the matter? 

Maria. [L.] Oh, there is that disagreeable lover 
of mine, Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at 
my guardian’s with his odious uncle, Crabtree ; so 
I slipped out and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lady S. Is that all? 

Joseph S. [R.] If my brother Charles had been 
madame, perhaps you would not have 


don’t wonder at people giving him tome for a; been so much alarmed. 


lover. 


Enter JOSEPH SURFACE, L 


Joseph S. [L.] My dear Lady Sneerwell, how 
do you do to-day? Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 
Lady S. [c.} Snake has just been rallying me on 


Lady S. Nay, now you are severe; for I dare 
swear the truth of the matter is, Maria heard you 
were here. 
done, that you should avoid him sof 

Maria. Oh, he has done nothing—but ’tis for 
what he has said ; his conversation is a perpetual 


our mutual attachment; but I have informed him ‘libel on all his acquaintance. 


of our real views. You know how useful he has 


Joseph S. Aye, and the worst of it is, there is no 


been to us, and believe me, the confidence is not | advantage in not knowing him—for he'll abuse a 


ill-placed. 

Joseph S. Madame, it is impossible for me to 
suspect a man of Mr. Snake’s sensibility and dis- 
cermnment. 

Lady S. Well, well, no compliments now; but 
tell me when you saw your mistress, Maria—or, 
what is more material to me, your brother. 

Joseph S. I have not seen either since I left 
you; but I can inform you that they never meet. 


stranger just as soon as his best friend; and his 
uncle Crabtree’s as bad. 

Lady S. Nay, but we should make allowance. 
Sir Benjamin is a wit and a poet. 

Maria. For my part I own, madame, wit loses 
its respect with me, when I see it in company 
With malice. What do you think, Mr. Surface? 

[ Crosses to him. 


Joseph S. Certainly, madame; to smile at the 


Some of your stories have taken a good effect on jest which plants a thorn in another's breast, is to 


Maria. 


Lady S. A! my dear Snake! the merit of this; 


belongs to you ; but do your brother’s distresses 
increase ? 

Joseph S. Every hour. Tam told he has had an- 
other execution in the house yesterday. 
his dissipation and extravagance exceed ev ery- 
thing I ever heard of. 

Lady S. Poor Charles! 

Joseph S. True, madame; notwithstanding his | 
vices, one cannot help feeling for him. Poor: 


become a principal in the mischief. 

Lady 8S. [u.] Pshaw !—there’s no possibility of 
being witty without a little ill-nature; the malice 
of a good thing is the barb that makes it stick. 
'What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface? 

Joseph S. [R.] Tobe sure, madame; that conver- 
sation where the spirit of raillery is suppressed, 
will ever appear tedious and insipid. 


Maria. [c.] Well, ’ll not debate how far scandal | 


may be allowable ; but ma man, I am sure, it is 
‘always contemptible. We have pride, envy, rival- | 
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Act I, Scene 1 a 


ani, and a thousand little motives to depreciate 
each other; but the male slanderer must have the. 
cowardice of a woman before he can traduce one. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


3 


' said before—how will you prevent people from | 


talking? To-day Mrs. Clackitt assured me Mr. 
jand Mrs. Honeymoon were at last become mere 
man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance ; 
she likewise hinted that a certain widow in the 


Serv. Madame, Mrs. Candour is below, and if; next street had got rid of her dropsy, and recov- 


your ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her carriage. 

Lady S. Beg her to walk in. [Exit SERVANT, 
L.) Now, Maria, however, here is a character to 
your taste; for though Mrs. Candour is a little 
talkative, everybody allows her to be the best 
natured and best sort of woman. 


ered her shape in the most surprising manner. 
And at the same time, Miss Tattle, who was by, 
affirmed that Lord Buflalo had discovered his lady 
ata house of no extraordinary fame; and that 
Sir Harry Bouquet and Tom Saunter were to 
Measure swords on a similar provocation. But, 


Maria. Yes; with a very gross affectation of; Lerd, do you think I would report these things ” 


good-nature and benevolence, she does more mis- 
chief than the direct malice of old Crabtree. 

Joseph S. faith that’s true, Lady Sneerwell; 
whenever I hear the current running against the 
characters of my friends, I never think them in 
such danger as when Candour undertakes their 
defense. 

Lady S. Hush!—here she is! 


Enter Mrs. CANDOUR, L 


Mrs. C. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have 
you been this century? Mr. Surface, what news 
do you hear? though indeed it is no matter, for I 
think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

Joseph S. [R.] Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. [crosses to MARIA.] Oh, Maria! child, 
—what! is the whole affair off between you and 
Charles? His extravagance, I pr esume—the town 


| talks of nothing else. 


Maria. [R. c.] I am very sorry, ma’am, the 


| howe has sf little to do. 


Mrs. C. [L. c.] True, true, child; but there’s 
no stopping people’s tongues. I own I was hurt 
to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same 
quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady 
T'eazle, have not agreed lately as well as could be 
wished. 

Maria. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to 
busv themselves so. 

Mrs. C. Very true, child~but what’s to be 
done? People will talk—there’s no preventing 
it. Why, it was but yesterday I was told that: 
Miss Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree. 
Flirt. But, Lord! there’s no minding what one, 
hears ; though, to be sure, I had this from very 
good authority. 

Maria. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. C. So they are, child—shametful, shameful! 
But the world is so censvurious no character es- 
capes. Lord, now, who would have suspected 
your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion? Yet 
such is the ‘ill-nature of people, that they say her ; 
uncle stopped her last week just as she was step- 
ping into the York Mail with her dancing master. 

Maria. Yl) answer for it, there are no ae 
for that report. 

Mrs. C. Ah, no foundation in the world, dare. 
swear; no more, probably, than for the story cir- 
culated last month of Mrs. Festino’s atlair with 
Colonel Cassino—though, to be sure, that affair’ 
was never rightly cleared up. 

Joseph 8. The license of invention some people 
take is monstrous indeed. 

Maria. "Tis so; but in my opinion, those who 
report such things are equally culpable. 

Mrs. C. To be sure they are; tale-bearers are 
as bad as the tale-makers—'tis an old observation, | 
and a very true one. But what’s to be done? as 


No, no! tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as 


‘| bad as the tale-makers. 


Joseph S. Ah, Mrs. Candour! if everybody had 
your forbearance and good-nature! 

Mrs. C. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to 
hear people attacked behind their backs; and 
when ugly circumstances come out against our 
acquaintance, I own I always love to think the 
best. [LADY SNEERWELL and MARIA retire a 
little up.| By-the-bye, I hope ’tis not true that 
your brother is absolutely ruined ? 

Joseph S. J am afraid his circumstances are very 
bad, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. Ah! I heard so—but you must tell 
him to keep up his spirits ; everybody almost is in 
the same way—Lord Spindle, Sir Thomas Splint 
and Mr. Nicket—all up, I hear, within this week; 

so if Charles is undone he’ll find half his acquain- 
baie ruined too, and that, you know, is a conso- 
lation. 

Joseph S. Doubtless, ma’am—a very great one. 

Enter SERVANT, L. 
Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. 
[Lxit SERVANT. 

Lady S. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues 

you; positively you shan’t escape. 


Enter CRABTREE first and SIR BENJAMIN BACK- 
BITE second, L. 


Crab. Lady Sneerwell, I kiss your hand. ! Cross- 
es to Mrs. CANDOUR. ] Mrs. Candour, I don’t be- 
heve you are acquainted with my nepbew, Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite? Egad! ma’am, he has a pretty 


wit, and isapretty poet, too; isn rf he, Lady Sneer- | 


‘well ? 

Sir B. [L.] Oh, fie, uncle! 

Crab. Nay, egad, its true; I back him at a re- 
bus or a charade against the best rhymer in the 
kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the epigram 
he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s feather 
‘catching fire? Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the 
charade you made last night extempore at. Mrs. 
Drowzie’s conversazione. 
is the name of a tish, your second a great naval 
commander, and— 

Sir B. Uncle, now —pr’thee— 

Crab. Vtaith, ma'am, ’twould surprise you to 
hear how ready he is at these things. 

Lady S. I wonder, Sir Benjamin, you never pub- 
lish anything. 
| Sir B. To say truth, madame, ’tis very vulgar 
to print; and as my little productions are mostly 
‘satires and lampoons on particular people, I find 
they circulate more by giving copies in confidence 
ee the friends of the parties. [Crosses to MARTA.] 
However, I have some love elegies, which, when 
favored with this lady’s smiles, I mean to give 
the public. 


Come now; your first » 
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~ you! You will be handed down to posterity, like| Indies a 


fatal to the credit of a prudent lady of her stamp ,ing; I’m not very well. 
Mrs. C. Oh, dear! she changes color very | 
But there is a sort of puny, sickly | much. 


4 


Crab. ’Fore heaven, ma’am, they’ll immortalize 


Petrarch’s Laura, or Waller’s Sacharissa. 


(Act I, Scene 1. 


Crab. Ne of JOSEPH.] He has been in the East 
ong time. 


him, I believe ? 


Sir B. Yes, madame, | think you will like them, | turns, to hear how your brother has gone on! 


when you shall see them on a beautiful quarto 


Joseph S. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be 


page, where a neat rivulet of text shall murmur/sure; but I hope no busy people have already pre- 


through a meadow of margin. 
will be the most elegant things of their kind ! 


’Fore Gad, they | judiced Sir Oliver against him. He may reform. 


Sir B. To be sure he may; for my part, I never 


Crab. [crossing to Mrs. CANDOUR.] But, ladies, | believed him to be so utterly void of principle as 


that's true—have you heard the news? 


people say ; and though he has lost all his friends, 


Mrs. C. What, sir, do you mean the report of—|I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews. 


Crab. No, ma’am, that’s not it—Miss Nicely is 
going to be married to her own footman. 

Mrs. C. Impossible! 

Crab. Ask Sir Benjamin. 


Crab. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the old 
Jewry was a ward, I believe Charles would be an 
alderman ; no man more popular there, ’fore Gad! 
I hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish ton- 


Sir B. ’Tis very true, ma’am; everything is|tine; and that whenever he is sick, they have 
- fixed, and the wedding liveries bespoke. 
Crab. Yes—and they do say there were very | synagogues. 


pressing reasons for it. 


prayers for the recovery of his health in all the 


Sir B. Yet no man lives in greater splendor. | 


Lady S. [L.] Why, I have heard something of|They tell me, when he entertains his friends 


this before. 
Mrs. C. 


he will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his | 
L. C.] It can’t be—and I wonder any | own securities; havea score of tradesmen waiting 


one should believe such a story of so prudent ajin the antechamber, and an officer behind every 


lady as Miss Nicely. 
Sir B. [R.c.] O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very 
reason ’twas believed at once. 


guest’s chair. 
Joseph S. This may be entertainment to you, 


She has always| gentlemen, but you pay very little regard to the 


been so cautious and so reserved that everybody | feelings of a brother. 


was sure there was some reason for it at bottom. 


Maria. Their malice is intolerable. [Crosses L.] 


Mrs. C. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as} Lady Sneerwell, I must wish you a good morn- 


as a fever is generally to those of the strongest 
constitutions. 
reputation that is always ailing, yet will outlive 
the robuster characters of a hundred prudes. 

Sir B: True, madame—there are valetudinarians 
in reputation as well as constitution; who, being 
conscious of their weak part, avoid the least breath 
of air, and supply their wants of stamina by care 
and circumspection. 


Exit MARIA, L. 


Lady S. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her; she 
may want your assistance. : 

Mrs. C. That I will, with all my soul, ma’am. 
Poor dear girl, who knows what her situation 
may be? Exit Mrs. CANDOUR, L. 

Lady S. ’Twas nothing but that she could not 
bear to hear Charles reflected on, notwithstanding 


Mrs. C. Well, but this may be all a mistake. | their difference. 


You know, Sir Benjamin, very trifling circum- 


stances often give rise to the most injurious tales. | 


Crab. That they do, [ll besworn, ma’am. Did pursuit for that; follow her and put her in good 


ou ever hear how Miss Piper came to lose her 

over and her character last summer at Tunbridge? 
Sir Benjamin, you remember it ? 

Sir B. Oh, to be sure! the most whimsical cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady S. How was it, pray ? 

Crab. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s as- 
sembly, the conversation happened to turn on the 
breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. Says 


Sir B. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 
Crab. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the 


humor. Repeat her some of your own verses. 


Come, Pll assist you. 


Sir B. (crosses to SURFACE.}] Mr. Surface, I 
did not mean to hurt you; but depend on’t, your 
brother is utterly undone. [Crosses L. 

Crab. (crosses to SURFACE.] Oh, Lud! aye, un- 
done as ever man was. Can’t raise a guinea | 

ee L. 
Sir B. [crosses to SURFACE.] And everything 


a voung lady in company, I have known instances | sold, I’m told, that was movable— [Crosses L. 


of it—for Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, 
had a Nova Scotia sheep that produced her twins. 
What! cries the lady dowager Dundizzy (who you 
know is as deaf as a post), has Miss Piper had 
twins? This mistake, as you may imagine, threw 
the whole company into a fit of laughter. How- 


ever, twas the next day everywhere reported, and 


in a few days believed by the whole town that 
Miss Letitia Piper had actually been brought to 


bed of a fine boy and girl; and in less than a 


week there were some people who could name the 


father, and the farm house where the babies were 


put out to nurse. 
Lady S. Strange, indeed ! 


Crab. Matter of fact, I assure you. [Crosses to! 


SURFACE.] O Lud! Mr. Surface, pray is it true 
that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is coming home ? 


Crab. [crosses c.] I have seen one that was at 
his house. Nota thing left but some empty bot- 
tles that were overlooked, and the family pictures, 
which I believe are framed in the wainscots— 

[ Crosses L. 


Sir B. [crosses c.] And I’m very sorry, also, — 


to hear some bad stories against him. 
[ Going L. 
Crab. Oh! he has done many mean things, 
that’s certain. 
Sir B. But, however, as he’s your brother— 
[Going L. 
Crab. We'll tell vou all another opportunity. 
Exeunt CRABTREE and SIR BENJAMIN, L. 
Lady S. Ha, ha! ’tis very hard for them to 
leave a subject that they have not quite run down. 
Joseph S. And I believe the abuse was no more 


| 


_—— -—-—- $ 


Bact es 


You can scarcely remember | 
Sad comfort, whenever he re- | 


Joseph S. [R.] Not that I know of, indeed, sir. acceptable to your ladyship than to Maria. 
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Act IT, Scene 1.] 


gaged than we imagine. 
be here this evening, so you may as well dine 


Lady S. 1 doubt her afections are farther en- yet, when he died, he did not leave a more be- 
But the family are to' nevolent heart to lament his loss. 
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Sir P. You are wrong, master Rowley. On 


where you are, and we shall have an opportunity ‘ their father’s death, you know, I acted as a kind 
of observing farther ; in the meantime, I'll go and ; of guardian to them both till their uncle Sir Oli- 


plot mischief, and you shall study sentiment. 
[Hxreunt R. 


SCENE II.-—-S1r PETER’s House. 


Enter Str PETER, L. 


Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young §for’t, if he had any 


wife, what is he to expect? °Tis now six months 
since Lady Teazle made me the happiest of men 
—and I have been the most miserable dog ever 
since! We tift a little going to church, and 
came to a quarrel before the bells had done 
ringing. I was more than once nearly choked 
with gall during the honeymoon, and had lost all 
comfort in life before my friends had done wishin 
me joy. Yet I chose with caution—a girl bred 
wholly in the country, who never knew luxury 
beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation above the 
annual gala of a race ball. Yet now she plays 
her part in all the extravagant fopperies of the 
fashion and the town with as ready a grace as if 
she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of 
Grosvenor Square! Iam sneered at by all my 
acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. 
She dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my 
humors; yet, the worst of it is, I doubt [love her, 
or I should never bear all this. However, V’ll 
never be weak enough to own it. 


Enter ROWLEY, R. 
Rowley. Oh, Sir Peter, your servant; how is it 
With you, sir? 
Sir P. [L.] Very bad, master Rowley, very bad. 
I meet with nothing but crosses and vexations. 
Rowley. [R.] What can have happened since 


- yesterday ? 


Sir P. A good question to a married man. 

Rowley. Nay, Vm sure, Sir Peter, your lady 
cannot be the cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir P. Why, has anybody told you she was 
dead ? 

Rowley. Come, come, Sir Peter, you love her, 
notwithstanding your tempers don’t exactly agree. 

Sir P. But the fault is entirely hers, master 
Rowley. I am, myself, the sweetest tempered 
man alive, and hate a teazing temper; and so I 
tell her a hundred times a day. 

Rowley. Indeed ! 

Sir P. Aye! and what is very extraordinary, 


I 


ver’s eastern liberality gave them an early inde- 
pendence; of course no person could have more 


opportunities of judging of their hearts, and I . 


was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is indeed 
a model for the young men of the age. He is a 
man of sentiment, and acts up to the sentiments 
he professes; but for the other, take my word 


has dissipated it with the rest of his inheritance. 
Ah! my old friend, Sir Oliver, will be deeply mor- 
tified when he finds how part of his bounty has 
been misapplied. 

Rowley. I am sorry to find you so violent 
against the young man, because this may be the 
most critical period of his fortune. I came hither 
with news that will surprise you. 

Sir P. What! let me hear. 

Rowley. Sir Oliver is arrived, and at this mo- 
ment in town. 

Sir P. How you astonish me! 
did not expect bim this month ? 

Rowley. I did not; but his passage has been re- 
markably quick. 

Sir P. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. 
’Tis sixteen years since we met. We have had 
many a day together. But does he still enjoin us 
not to inform his nephews of his arrival ? 

Rowley. Most strictly. He means, before it is 
known, to make some trial of their dispositions. 

Sir P. Ah! there needs no art to discover their 
merits—however, he shall have his way; but, 
pray, does he know I am married ? 

Rowley. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Sir P. What, as we drink health to a friend in 
a consumption? Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. 
We used to rail at matrimony together; but he 
has been steady to his text. Well, he must be at 
my house, though !—I’ll instantly give orders for 
bis reception. But, master Rowley, don’t drop a 
word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Rowley. By no means. 

Sir P. For I should never be able to stand 
Noll’s jokes; so I’d have him think, Lord forgive 
me! that we are a very happy couple. 

Rowley. I understand you ;—but then you must 
be very careful not to differ while he is in the 
house with you. 


I thought you 


Sir P. Egad, and so we must—and that’s im- | 


possible. Ab! master Rowley, when an old bach- 
elor marries a young wife, he deserves—no—the 


in all our disputes she is always in the wrong!|crime carries its punishment along with it. 


But Lady Sneerwell, and the set she meets at her 
house, encourage the perverseness of her disposi- 
tion. Then, to complete my vexations, Maria, 
my ward, whom I ought to have the power of a 
father over, is determinad to turn rebel too, and 
absolutely refuses the man whom I have long re- 
solved on for her husband; meaning, I suppose, 
to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 
Rowley. You know, sir, 1 have always taken the 
liberty to differ with you on the subject of these 


[Exeunt ROWLEY R., SIR PETER L. 


ee —— 


ACTTII. 
SCENE J.—S1IR PETER’s House. 
Enter LADY TEAZLE and SIR PETER, L. 
as P. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I'll not bear 


ewe 
cr 


orem of virtue by descent, he | 
t 


| two young gentlemen. I only wish you may not| Lady T. [r.] Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may 

be’ deceived in your opinion of the elder. For, bear it or not, as you please; but I ought to have 
_ Charles, my life on’t! he will retrieve his errors;|my own way in everything; and what’s more, I 
_ yet. Their worthy father, once my honored mas- | will, too. What! though I was educated in the 
:| ter, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark; country, I know very well that women of fashion 
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in‘ London are accountable to nobody after they | 
yourself; for though your ill conduct may disturb 


are married. 
Sir P. [u.) Very well, ma’am, very well—so a 
husband is to have no influence, no authority ? 
Lady T. Authority! No, to be sure—if you 
wanted authority over me, you should have 


adopted me, and not married me; I am sure you! 
every little elegant expense ? 

Well, 

of these 


_ were old enough. 
Sir P. Old enough '—aye—there it is. 
well, Lady Teazle, though my life may be made 


unhappy by your temper, Pl not be ruined by 


your extravagance. 
Lady T. My extravagance! I’m sure J]’m not 
more extravagant than a woman ought to be. 


Sir P. No, no, madame, you shall throw away ' 
‘like to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 


no more sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! 
to spend as much to furnish your dressing-room 
with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the 
Pantheon into a green-house, and give a féte 
- champctre at Christmas. 

Lady T. Lord, Sir Peter, am I to blame because 
flowers are dear in cold weather? You should 
find fault with the climate, and not with me. 
For my part, I’m sure, I wish it was spring all the 
year round, and that roses grew under our feet! 

Sir P. Oons! madame—if you had been born to 
this, I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus; but 
you forget what your situation was when I mar- 
ried you. 

Lady T. No, no, I don’t ; ’twas a very disagree- 
able one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, madame, you were then in 
somewhat a humbler style-—the daughter of a 
plain country squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, 
when I saw you first sitting at your tam- 
bour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch 
of keys at your side, your hair combed smooth 


over a roll, and your apartment hung round! 


With fruits in worsted of your own working. 

Lady T. Oh, yes! I remember it very well, and 
a curious life I led. My daily occupation to in- 
spect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
extracts from the family receipt book—and comb 
my Aunt Deborah’s lap dog. 

Sir P. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lady T. And then, you know, my _ evening 
ainusetnents ! To draw patterns for ruffles which 
[had not materials to make up; to play Pope 
Joan with the curate; to read a novel to my 
aunt; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to 
strum my father to sleep after a fox chase. 

Sir P. [R.] I am glad you have so good a mem- 
ory. 
took you from; but now you must have your 
coach—vis-a-vis—and three powdered footmen 


rr 


(Act ITI, Scene 2. 


Sir P. I thank you, madame—but don’t flatter 


my peace of mind, it shall never break my heart, 
] promise you; however, I am equally obliged to 
you for the bint. [ Crosses L. 
Lady T. Then why will you endeavor to make 
yourself so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in 


Sir P. [ Slife, madame, I say, had you any 

elegant expenses when you married me ? 

Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me 
be out of the fashion ? 

Sir P. The fashion, indeed! What had you to 


'do with the fashion before you married me? 


Lady T. For my part I should think you would | 


Sir P. Aye—there again—taste. Zounds! 
madame, you had no taste when you married me! 

Lady T. That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter ; and 
after having married you, I should never pretend 
to taste again, Tallow. But now, Sir Peter, since 
we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I 
may go to my engagement at Lady Sneerwell's ? 

Sir P. Aye, there’s another precious circum- 
stance—a charming set of acquaintances you have 
made there. 

Lady T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of 
rank and fortune, and remarkably tenacious of 
reputation. 

Sir P. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputa- 
tion with a vengeance, for they don’t choose any- 
body should have a character but themselves! 
Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch has rid on a 
hurdle who has done less mischief than the utter- 
ers of false tales, coiners of scandal, and clippers 
of reputation. 

Lady T. What! would you restrain the freedom 
of speech ? 

Sir P. Ah! they have made you just as bad as 
any one of the society. 

Lady T. Why, I believe I do bear a part with 
tolerable grace. 

Sir P. Grace, indeed ! 

Lady T. But I vow I bear no malice against 
the people I abuse. When I say an ill-natured 
thing, ’tis out of pure good humor; and I take it 
for granted they deal exactly in the same manner 
with me. But, Sir Peter, you know you promised 
to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Sir P. Well, well, Tl call in just to look after 
my own character. 

Lady T. Then, indeed, you must make haste 


Yes, madame, these were the recreations I | after me, or you’ll be too late. So, good-by to ye. 


Exit LADY TEAZLE, R. 
Sir P. So—I have gained much by my intended 
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before your chair; and, in the summer, a pair of| expostulation; yet, with what a charming air she 
white cats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. | contradicts everything I say, and how pleasingly 
No recollection, I suppose, when you were con- ‘she shows her contempt for my authority! Well, . 
tent toride double, behind the butler, on a dock’d' though I can’t make her love me, there is great — 
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coach-horse. 

Lady T. [.] 
deny the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. This, madame, was your situation; and 
what have I done for you? I have made you a 
woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank; in short, I 
have made you my wife. 


satisfaction in quarreling with her; and I think 


No—TI swear IJ never did that; I) she never appears to such advantage as when she 


is duing everything in her power to plague me. 
_ [ E2xtt L. 


ScENE II.—LAaDY SNEERWELL’s House. Company 
sitting at the back of the stage at card-tables. 


Lady T. Well, then—and there is but one thing | LADY SNEERWELL, Mrs. CANDOUR, CRABTREE, 


more you can make me to add to the obligation, 
and that is— 

Sir P. My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady T. Hem! hem! 


! 


¢ 


Sir BENJAMIN BACKBITE and JOSEPH SUk- 
FACE discovered; SERVANTS attending with 
tea, etc. 

Lady S. [R.] Nay, positively, we will hear it. 
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serateestee 


Joseph S. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. |seur may see at once that the head is modern, 
Str B. O plague on’t, unc'e! ’tis mere nonsense. | though the trunk is antique. 
Crab. No, no; fore Gad, very clever for an ex-| Crab. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, nephew! [SER- 
tempore! VANTS give the characters coffee, etc., and wait 
Sir B. [R. c.] But, ladies, you should be ac-! behind. 
quainted with the circumstance. You must know' Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! Well, you make me 
that one day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle | laugh; but I vow | hate you for it. What do you 
was taking the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of| think of Miss Simper? 
duodecimo phaeton, she desired me to write some| Sir B. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 
verses on her ponies; upon which I took out my, Lady T. Yes, and on that account, when she is 
pocket-book, and in one moment produced the neither speaking nor laughing (which very seldom 
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following : 


Sure never were seen two such beantiful ponies ; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies— 
To give them this tide I'm sure is not wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are mos lone 


Crab. There, ladies, done in the smack of a 


whip, and on horseback too. 


Joseph S. [R.] A very Phoebus, mounted—in- |sembles the aperture of a poor’s box, and all her | 


deed, Sir Benjamin. 
Str B. Oh, dear sir! tritlestritles. 


Enter Maria and LADY TEAZLE, L. 
Mrs. C. I must have a copy. 


Lady S. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir 


Peter f 


Lady T. I believe he'll wait on your ladyship 


presently. 


Lady S. Maria, my dear, you look grave. Come, 


you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface. 


Maria. I take very little pleasure in cards— me! here is the whole set! a character dead at | 
however, I'll do as your ladyship pleases. [Retires every word, I suppose. 


up Cc. with LADY SNEERWELL and SURFACE. 


Lady T. 1 am surprised Mr. Surface should sit | They have been so censorious—they’ll allow good 
down with her; I thought he would have em- qualities to nobody. 


braced this opportunity of speaking to me, before 
Sir Peter came. [ Aside. 
Mrs. C. [they all advance.] Now, Ill die, but 


you are all so scandalous, I'll forswear your society. | Mrs. Pursy. ? 


Lady T. What's the matter, Mrs. Candour ? 


Mrs. C. They’! not allow our friend Miss Ver- ; Mrs. Quadrille’s last night ? 


million to be handsome! 

Lady S. (comes down, t.] Oh, surely, she is a 
pretty woman. 

Crab. I’m very glad you think so, ma’am. 

Mrs. C. She has a charming fresh color. 

Lady T. (crosses, c.] Yes, when itis fresh put on. 

Mrs. C. Oh, fie! V’ll swear her color is natural ; 
I have seen it come and go. 

Lady T. 1 dare swear you have, ma’am; it goes 
off at night, and comes again in the morning. 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! how I hate to hear you 
talk so. But surely, now, her sister ts, or was, 
very handsome? 

Crab. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? Oh, Lord! she’s 
six-and-fifty if she’s an hour! 

Mrs. C. Now positively you wrong her; fifty- 
two or fifty-three at the utmost—and I don’t think 
she looks more. 

Sir B. [R. c.] Ah! there’s no judging by her 
looks, unless one could see her face. 

Lady S. [t.] Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does 
take some pains to repair the ravages of time, you 
| must allow she effects it with great ingenuity; and 
| Surely that’s better than the careless manner in 
| 


Which the widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles. 

Sir B. Nay, now, Lady Sneerwell, you are se- 
vere upon the widow. Come, come, ’tis not that 
she paints so ill—but when she has finished her 

- face, she joins it on so badly to her neck, that she 
looks like a mended statue, in which the connois- 


_|{happens) she never absolutely shuts her mouth, 


the pains Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in | 


| be a little severe. 


but leaves it always ajar, as it were—thus. 
[Shows her teeth. 
Mrs. C. How can you be so ill-natured ? 
Lady T. Nay, lallow even that’s better than 


front. She draws her mouth till it positively re- 

words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were— 
thus: How do you do, madame? Yes, madame. 
—[Mimics. 

Lady S. Very well, Lady Teazle; I sce you can 


Lady T. In defense of a friend it is but justice. 
But here comes Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 
[Crosses to SIR BENJAMIN. 


Enter SIR PETER TEAZLE, L. 
Sir P. Ladies, your most obedient. Mercy on 


Aside. 
ir Peter. 


Mrs. C. Tam rejoiced you are come, 


Sir P. That must be very distressing to you, 
indeed, Mrs. Candour. 
Mrs. C. Not even good nature to our friend 
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Lady T. What, the fat dowager who was at 


Mrs. C. Nay, but her bulk is her misfortune; 
and when she takes such pains to get rid of it, 
you ought not to reflect on her. 

Lady S. That’s very true, indeed. 

Lady T. Yes, 1 know she almost lives on acids 
and small whey; laces herself by pullies; and 
often in the hottest noon in summer, you may see 
her on a little squat pony, with her hair plaited 
up behind like a drummer’s, and puffing round 
the ring on a full trot. 

Mrs. C. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defend- 
ing her. 

Sir P. Yes, a good defense, truly ! 

Mrs. C. But Sir Benjamin is as censorious as 
Miss Sallow. 

Crab. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend 
to be censorious—an awkward gawgy, without | 
any one good point under heaven. 

Mrs. C. Positively, you shall not be so severe. 
Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by marriage, 
and as for her person, great allowance is to be 
made; for, let me tell you, a woman labors under 
many disadvantages who tries to pass for a girl 
at six-and-thirty. 

Lady S. Though surely she is handsome still— 
and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how 
much she reads by candlelight, it is not to be 
wondered at. 

Mrs. C. True, and then as to her manner; up- 
on my word, I think it is particularly gracetul, 
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{Act II, Scene 2. 


considering she never had the least education; | found, the injured parties should have a right to 


and her father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 
Sir B. Ah! you are both of you too good-na- 


' tured ! 


Sir P. Yes, d——d good-natured! This their 
own relation { mercy on me! [ Aside. 

Sir B. And Mrs. Candour is of so moral a turn. 

Mrs. C. Well, I will never join ridiculing a 
friend; and so I constantly tell my cousin Ogle; 
and you all know what pretensions she has to be 
critical on beauty. 

Crab. Oh, to be sure! she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen; ’tis a collection 
“ orn from all the different countries of the 
globe. 

Sir. B. So she has indeed—an Irish front— 

Crab. Caledonian locks— 

Sir B. Dutch nose— 

Crab. Austrian lips— 

Sir B. Complexion of a Spaniard— 

Crab. And teeth a la Chinois— 

Sir B. In short, her face resembles a table @hote 
at Spa—where no two guest are of a nation— 

Crab. Or a congress at the close of a general 
war—wherein all the members, even to her eyes, 
appear to have a different interest, and her nose 
and chin are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. C. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Mercy on my life!—a person they dine 
with twice a week. [ Aside. 

Mrs. C. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so—for, give me leave to say, that Mrs. 
Ogle— 

Sir P. bikes to Mrs. CANDOUR.] Madame, 
madame, I beg your pardon—there’s no stopping 
these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell 
you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abus- 
ing is a particular friend of mine, I hope you'll 
not take her part. 

{[Mrs. CANDOUR turns up the stage. 

Lady S. Ha, ha, ha! Well said, Sir Peter! 
but you are a cruel creature—too phlegmatic 


_ for you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, {come on any of the indorsers. 


SERVANT enters L., and whispers SIR PETER. 


Crab. Well, for my part, I believe there never 
was a scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Lady S. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to 
cards in the next room? 

Sir P. i the SERVANT.) Yl be with them 
directly. [ll get away unperceived. 

[Apart. Exit SERVANT, L. 
_Lady S. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us? 

Sir P. Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m 
called away by particular business. But I leave 
my character behind me. [E-:rit Str PETER, L. 

Sir B. Well—certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord 
of yours is a strange being; I could tell you some 
stories of him that would make you laugh heartily 
if he were not your husband. 

Lady T. Oh, pray don’t mind that; why don’t 
yout Come, do let’s hear them. [Joins the rest 
of the company going into the next room, L. U. E. 
SURFACE and MARIA advance. 

Joseph S. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction 


in this society. 


Maria. [L.] How is it possible I should? If to 
raise malicious smiles at the infirmities or misfor- 
tunes of those who have never injured us, be the 
province of wit or humor, heaven grant me a 
double portion of dullness! 

Joseph S. [R.] Yet they appear more ill-natured 
than they are—they have no malice at heart. 

Maria. Then is their conduct still more con- 
temptible; for, in my opinion, nothing could ex- 
cuse the intemperance of their tongues, but a 
natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

Joseph S. But can you, Maria, feel thus for 
others, and be unkind to me alone? Is hope to 
be denied the tenderest passion? 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing 
this subject? 

Joseph S. Ah, Maria! vou would not treat me 
thus, and oppose your guardian, Sir Peter’s will, 


yourself for a jest, and too peevish to allow wit) but that I see that profligate Charles is still a fa- 


in others. 
Sir P. Ah, madame! true wit is more nearly 


vored rival. 


Maria. Ungenerously urged! But whatever 


allied to good nature than your ladyship is aware of.; my sentiments are for that unfortunate young 
Lady T. True, Sir Peter; I believe they are so man, be assured I shall not feel more bound to 


near akin, that they can never be united. 


Sir B. Or rather, suppose them man and wife, the regard even of a brother. 


because one so seldom sees them together. 

Lady T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to 
scandal, I believe he would have it put down by 
Parliament. 

Sir P. ’Fore heaven, madame, if they were to 
consider the sporting with reputation of as much 
Importance as poaching on manors, and pass an 
act for the preservation of fame, as well as game, 
I believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady S. O Lud! Sir Peter; would you deprive 
us of our privileges ? 

Sir P. Ave, madame; and then no person 
should be permitted to kill characters and run 


down reputation, but qualitied old maids and dis- | p 


appointed widows. 

Lady S. Go, you monster ! 

Mrs. C. But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir P. Yes, madame, I would have law merchant 
for them, too; and in all cases of slander curren- 
cy, whenever the drawer of the lie was not to be 


give him up, because his distresses have lost. him 
Crosses R. 

Joseph S. {L.] Nay, but Maria, do not leave 
me with a frown; by all that’s honest, I swear— 
Gad’s life, here’s Lady Teazle! [Aside.} You 
must not, no, you shall not—for, though I have 
the greatest regard for Lady Teazle— 

Maria. Lady Teazle? 

Joseph S. Yet, were Sir Peter to suspect— 


Enter LADY TEAZLE, L. U. E., and comes for- 
ward, C. 


Lady T. What is this, pray? Does he take 
her for me? Child, you are wanted jin the next 
room. [Exit MARIA, L. U. E.) What is all this, 
ray ? 

Joseph S. [u.] Ob, the most unlucky circum- 
stance in nature! Maria has somehow suspected 
the tender concern I have for your happiness, and 
threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her suspi- 
cions, and I was just endeavoring to reason with 
her when you came in. 

Lady T. Indeed! but you seemed to adopt a 


| 
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very tender method of iene you usually | the son of my good old master has one friend, 


argue on your knees? 
Joseph S. Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a' 
little bombast— But, Lady Teazle, when are you 


however, left. 
Sir O. What, shall I forget, Master Rowley, 
when I was at his years myself? Egad, my 


to give me your opinion on my library, as you; brother and I were either of us very prudent 


alee ? 


youths; and yet, I believe, you have not seen 


T. No, no; I begin to think it would be , many better men than your old master was. 


impr eaeae and you know I admit you as -a lover 
no further than fashion requires. 


Joseph S. True, a mere platonic cicisbeo—what | but here comes Sir Peter. 


every London wife is entitled to. 


Row. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance 
that Charles may yet be a credit to his family— 
[Goes a little up. 
Sir O. Egad, so he dves—mercy on me! he’s 


Lady T. Certainly, one must not be out of the’ greatly altered, and seems to have a settled, mar- 


fashion. 


However, I have so many of my country ; ried look! One may read husband in his face at 


prejudices left, that, though Sir Pete:’s ill-bumor | this distance! 


may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me 
to— 
Joseph S. The only revenge in your power. 
Well—I applaud your moderation. 
Go—you are an insinuating wretch. 


Enter SIR PRTER TEAZLE, R. 


Sir P. [R.] Hah! Sir Oliver; my old friend! 
Welcome to England a thousand times! 
Sir O. [c.] Thank you-—thank you, Sir Peter! 


[Crosses L.] But we shall be missed—let us join | and i’faith I am glad to find you well, believe me. 


the company. 


Sir P. [R.] Ob! ’tis a long time since we met 


Joseph S. But we had better not return together. | —fifteen years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a 
Lady T. Well—don’t stay; for Maria shan’t|cross accident in the time. 


come to hear any more of your reasoning, I pro- 
mise you. [Exit LADY TEAZLE, L. U. E. 


Sir O. Aye, I have had my share. But what! I 
find you married, hey, my old boy? Well, well; 


Joseph S. A curious dilemma, truly, my politics it can’t be helped, and so, I wish you joy with all 


have run me into! 
gratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might 


not be my enemy with Maria; and I have, I don’t | Yes, I have entered into—the happy state; but 
Sincerely, I; we'll not talk of that now. 


know how, become her serious lover. 
begin to wish I had never made such a point of 
gaining so very good a character, for it has led 
me into so many d——d rogueries, that I doubt 
I shall be exposed at last. Exit i. 


SCENE III.—Sirk PETER TEAZLE’S. 


_ Enter Sim OLIVER SURFACE and ROWLEY, L. 


Sir O. Nas .] Ha, ha, ha! So my old friend is 
married, hey ?—a young wife out of the country 
—ha, ha, ha! That he should have stood bluff 


_ to old bachelor so long, and sink jinto a husband 


at last. 
Row. [L.] But you must not rally him on the 


‘ subject, Sir Oliver, ’tis a tender point, I assure 
you, though he has been married only seven 
- months. 


Sir O. Then be has been just half a year on 


_ the stool of repentance! Poor Peter! But you 
| 8ay he has entirely given up Charles—never sees 


him, hey? 
Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing, 


| and I am sure, greatly increased by a jealousy of 


him with Lady Teazle, which he has been indus- 
triously led into by a scandalous society in the 
neighborhood, who have contributed not a little 
to Charles’ ill name. Whereas, the truth is, I 
believe, if the lady is partial to either of them, 
his brother is the favorite. 

Sir O. [R.] Aye, I know there are a set of ma- 
licious, prating, impudent gossips, both male and 
female, who murder characters to kill time; and 
will rob a young fellow of his good name, before | 
he has years to know the value of it. But I am 
hot to be prejudiced against my nephew by such, 
I promise you. No, no, if Charles has done 
nothing false or mean, I shall compound for his 
"dow. 

"igo i Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim 
sir! it gives me new life to find that 
| ae heart is not turned against him; and that 


I wanted, at first, only to in- my heart. 


Sir P. Thank you—thank you, Sir Oliver. 


Sir O. True, true, Sir Peter; old friends 
should not begin on grievances at first mecting— 
no, no, no. 
Row. 
Sir O 
rogue, I find, hey? 
Sir P. Wild!—Ah! my old friend, I grieve for 
your disappointment there; he’s a lost voung 
man, indeed. However, his brother will make | 
you amends; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth 
should be. Everybody in the world speaks well 
of him. 
Sir O. I am sorry to hear it; he has too good 
a character to be an honest fellow. Everybody 
speaks well of him! Pshaw'! then he has bowe 
as low to knaves and fools as to the honest dig- 
nity of genius and virtue. 
Sir P. What, Sir Oliver! do you blame him for 
not making enemies f 
Sir O. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve 
them. 
Sir P. Well, well; you'll be convinced when 
you know him. ’Tis edification to hear him con- 
verse; he professes the noblest sentiments. 
Sir'0. Ob! plague of his sentiments! If he 
salutes me with a scrap of morality in his mouth, 
I shall be sick directly. But, however, don’t mis- 
take me, Sir Peter; I don’t mean to defend 
Charles’ errors; but before I form my judg- 
ment of either of them, I intend to make a trial 
of their hearts; and my friend Rowley and I 
have planned something for the purpose. 
Row. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has 
been mistaken. 
Sir P. Oh! my life on Joseph’s honor. 
Sir O. Well—come give us a bottle of good 
wine, and we'll drink the lad’s health, and tell 
you our scheme. [ Crosses R. 
Sir P. Allons then! 
Sir O. And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against 
your old friend’s son. Odds my life! 


us) Take care, pray, sir. 
ell, so one of my nephews is a wild 


I am not 


| 
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sorry that he has run out of the course a little; | 


for my part, I hate to see prudence clinging to the 
green suckers of youth; ’tis like ivy round a sap- 
ling, and spoils the growth of the tree. 

[Exeunt R. 


ACT III. 


SCENE I.—SrrR PETER TEAZLE’S. 


Enter SIR OLIVER SURFACE, SIR PETER TEA- 
ZLE and ROWLEY, R. | 


Sir P. [c.] Well, then, we shall see this fellow 
first, and have our wine afterwards ;—but how is 
this, master Rowley? I don’t see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Row. [R.] Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, whom I 
was speaking of, is nearly related to them by their 
mother. He was once a merchant in Dublin, but 
has been ruined by a series of undeserved misfor- 
tunes. He has applied, by letter, since his con- 
finement, both to Mr. Surface and Charles; from 
the former he has received nothing but evasive 
promises of future service, while Charles has done 
all that his extravagance has left him power to do; 
and he is, at this time, endeavoring toraise a sum 
of money, part of which, in the midst of his own 
distresses, | know he intends for the service of 
poor Stanley. 

Sir O. [L.] Ah! he is my brother’s son. 

Sir P. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally 
to-— 

Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his 
brother that Stanley has obtained permission to 
apply personally to his friends, and as they have 
neither of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver as- 
sume his character, and he will have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging, at least, of the benevolence of 
their dispositions; and believe me, sir, you will 
find in the youngest brother one who, in the 
midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our im- 
mortal bard expresses it, ‘‘a heart to pity, and a 
hand, open as day, for melting charity.” 

Sir P. Pshaw! What signifies his having an 


_ open hand or purse eitber, when he has nothing 
left to give? Well, well—make the trial if you 


please. But where is the fellow you brought for 
Sir Oliver to examine, relative to Charles’ affairs? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one 
can give him better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, 
is a friendly Jew, who, to do him justice, has done 


- everything in his power to bring your nephew to 


z 


a proper sense of his extravagance. 

Sir P. Pray let us have him in. 

Row. Desire Mr. Moses to walk up stairs. 

Sir P. But pray, why should you suppose he 
will tell the truth? 

Row. Oh! I have convinced him that he has no 
chance of recovering certain sums advanced to. 
Charles, but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, 
who he Knows is arrived; so that you may depend 
on his fidelity to his own interests; I have also 
another evidence in my power, one Snake, whom. 
Ihave detected in a matter little short of forgery, | 
and shall shortly produce to remove some of your: 
prejudices, Sir Peter, relative toCharles and Lady 
Teazle. 

Sir P. I have heard too much on that subject. ' 

Row. Here comes the honest Israelite. 


d 


Enter MOSES, R. 
This is Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. Sir, I understand you have lately had 
great dealings with my nephew, Charles. 

Moses. {crosses to Str O.] Yes, Sir Oliver, I 
have done all I could for him; but he was ruined 
before he came to me for assistance. 

Sir O. That was unlucky, truly; for you had 
no opportunity of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all; I hadn’t the pleasure of 
knowing his distresses till he was some thousands 
worse than nothing. 


Sir O. Unfortunate, indeed! But I suppose 


you have done allin your power for him, honest © 


Moses ? 
Moses. Yes, he knows that; this very evening 
I was to have brought him a gentleman from the 


city, who does not know him, and will, I believe, | 


advance him some money. 

Sir P. What! one Charles never had money 
from before ? 

Moses. Yes—Mr. Premium, of Crutched Friars, 
formerly a broker. 

Sir P. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me! 
Charles, you say, does not know Mr. Premium ¢ 

Moses. Not at all. 


Sir P. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may have a , 


better opportunity of satisfying yourself than by 
any old romancing tale of a poor relation; go 
with my friend Moses, and represent Premium, 
and then, I’ll answer for it, you’ll see your nephew 
in all his glory. 


Sir O. Egad, I like this idea better than the | 


other, and I may visit Joseph afterwards as old 
Stanley. 
Sir P. True—so you may. 


Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a 
disadvantage, to be sure; however, Moses, you : 


understand Sir Peter, and will be faithful ? 


Moses. Youmay depend upon me. [Looks at his | 


watch.| This is near the time I was to have gone. 
[ Crosses L. 

Sir O. Yl accompany you as soon as you please, 
Moses—but hold! I have forgot one thing— 
how the plague shall I be able to pass for a Jew ? 

Moses. There’s no need—the principal is Chris- 
tian. 

Sir O. Ishe? I’m very sorry to hear it. But 
then again, ain’t Irather too smartly dressed to 
look like a money lender ? 

Sir P. Not at all; ’twould not be out of char- 
acter if you went in your own carriage, would it, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Not in the least. 

Sir O. Well—but how must I talk f There’s cer- 
tainly some cant of usury and mode of treating 
that I ought to know. 

Sir P. Oh! there’s not much to learn. The 
great point, as I take it, is to be exorbitant enough 
in your demands—hey, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Sir O. Yll answer for’t I’ not be wanting in 
that. Ill ask him eight or ten per cent. on the 
loan, at least. 

Moses. If you ask him no more than that, you'll 
be discovered immediately. 

Sir O. Hey! what the plague! how much then? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. 
Ifhe appears not very anxious for the supply, 
you should require only_forty or, fifty per cent. ; 
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Act III, Scene 1.] 


but if you find him in great distress, and want the 

monies very bad, you may ask double. 

Pik P. A good honest trade youre learning, Sir 
iver. 


Sir O. Truly, I think so—and not unprofitable. ' 


Muses. Then, you know, you haven't the mon-. 


ies yourself, but are forced to borrow them for involved in matrimony a fortnight, before her | 
him from a friend. ° | 


Sir O. Oh! I borrow it of a friend, do I? 3 

Moses. Yes; and your friend isan unconscion- 
able dog; but you can’t help that. 

Sir O. My friend an unconscionable dog, is he? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the monies 
by him, but is forced to sell stock at a great loss. | 

Sir O. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, | 
ishe? Well, that’s very kind of him. 

Sir P. Yfaith, Sir Oliver—Mr. Premium, I, 
mean—you'll soon be master of the trade. 


without.| But here comes my helpmate! 
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short period bound to regard you as a substitute ; 
i but I must cease to think you so, when. you 


would compel me to be miserable. 
[Exit MARIA, R. 
Sir P. Was ever man so crossed as I am? 
Everything conspiring to fret me! I had not been 


father, a hale and hearty man, died, on purpose, I 
believe, for the pleasure of plaguing me with the 
care of his daughter. [LaDy TEAZLE sings 
She 
appears in great good humor. How happy I 
should be if I could teaze her into loving me, 
though but a little! 


Enter LADY TEAZLE, R. 
Lady T. Lud, Sir Peter! I hope you haven't 


been quarreling with Maria? It is not using me 


Sir O. Moses shall give me further jnstructions' well to be ill-humored when I am not by. 


as we go together. 

Sir P. You will not have much time, for your 
nephew lives hard by. 

Sir O. Oh! never fear; my tutor appears so 
able, that though Charles lived in the next street, 
it must be my own fault iflam not a complete 
rogue before I turn the corner. [Exeunt SIR OLI- | 
VER SURFACE and M%SES, L. 

Sir P. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be con- 
vinced. You are partial, Rowley, and would have 
prepared Charles for the other plot. . 

Row. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Sir P. Well, go bring me this Snake, and Pll 


_ hear what he has to say presently. I see Maria, 


and want to speak with her. [E.rit ROWLEY, R.] 


Sir P. [L.] Ah, Lady Teazle! you might have 
the power to make me good-humored at all times. 

Lady T. [R.] I am sure I wish I had; for I 
want you to be in a charming sweet temper at 
this moment. Do be good-humored now, and 
let me have two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir P. Two hundred pounds! What, ain’t I to 
be in a good-humor without 
speak to me thus, and fait 
could refuse you. You shall have it; [gives 
notes] but seal me a bond of repayment. 

Lady T. Oh, no—there—my note of hand will 
do as well. [Offering her hand. 

Sir P. And you shall no longer reproach me 
with not giving you an independent settlement. 


I should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of|I_ mean shortly to surprise you; but shall we 


Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have 
never yet opened my mind on this subject to my 
friend Joseph—I am determined I will do it—he 
will give me his opinion sincerely. 


Enter MARIA, L. 


So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you? 

Maria. {L.) No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir P. [R.] Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the 
more you converse with that amiable young man, 
what return his partiality for you deserves? 

Maria. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent impor- 


tunity on this subject distresses me extremely— 


you compel me to declare, that I know no man 
who has ever paid me a particular attention, 
whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir P. So—here’s perverseness! No, no, Maria— 
tis Charles only whom you would prefer. Tis 
evident his vices and follies have won your heart. 

Maria. This is unkind, sir. You know I have 
obeyed you in neither seeing nor corresponding 
with him; I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot 
think it culpable, if, while my understanding se- 
verely condemns his vices, my heart suggests 
some pity for his distresses. 

Sir P. Well, well, pity him as much as you 


' please; but give your heart and hand to a worthy 


object. 
Maria. Never to his brother. [ Crosses R. 
Sir P. Go—perverse and obstinate! but take 
care, madame; you have never yet known what 
the authority of a guardian is; don’t compel me 


_ to inform you of it. 


Maria. I can only say, you shall not have just 
reason. ’Tis true, by my father’s will, Iam for a 


always live thus, hey? 

Lady T. If you please. I’m sure I don’t care 
how soon we leave off quarreling, provided you'll 
own you were tired first. 

Sir P. Well—then let our future contest be, 
who shall be most obliging. 

Lady T. T assure you, Sir Peter, good-nature 
becomes you—you look now as you did before we 
were married, when you used to walk with me 
under the elms, and tell me stories of what a 
gallant you were in your youth, and chuck me 
under the chin, you would; and ask me if I thought 
I could love an old fellow who would deny me 
nothing—didn’t you? 

Sir P. Yes, yes, and you were kind and atten- 
tive— 

Lady T. Aye, so I was, and would always take 
your part, when my acqaintance used to abuse 
you, and turn you into ridicule. 

Sir P. Indeed! 

Lady T. Aye, and when my cousin Sophy has 
called you a stiff, peevish old bachelor, and 
laughed at me for thinking of marrying one who 
might be my father, I have always defended you, 
and said I didn’t think you so ugly by any means. 

Sir P. Thank you. 

Lady T. And I dared say you’d make a very 
good sort of a husband. 


Sur P. And you prophesied right; and we shall — 


now be the happiest couple— 

Lady T. And uever differ again ? 

Sir P. No, never!—though at the same time, 
indeed, my dear Lady Teazle, you must watch 


your temper very seriously, for in all our little — 


quarrels, my dear, if you, recollect, my love, you 
always begin-first. 


paying for it? But — 
there’s poe I: 
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Lady T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter ; 

indeed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir P. Now see, my angel! take care—contra- 

dicting isn’t the way to keep friends. 

Lady T. Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

Sir. P. There, now! you—you are going on. 

You don’t perceive, my life, that you are just do- 

ing the very thing which you know always makes 

me angry. 

Lady T. Nay, you know if you will be angry 

without any reason, my dear— 

Sir P. There! now you want to quarrel 

again. 

Lady T. No, I am sure I don’t—but if you will 

be so peevish— 

Sir P. There now! who begins first ? 

Lady T. Why you, to be sure. I said nothing 

—but there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir P. No, no, madame; the fault’s in your own 

temper. 

Lady T. Aye, you are just what my cousin Sophy 

said you would be. 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, imperti- 

nent gipsy. 

Lady T. You area great bear, I’m sure, to 

abuse my relations. 

Sir P. Now may all tho plagues of marriage be 

- doubled on me, if ever I try to be friends with 

you any more. 

Lady T. So much the better. 

Sir P. No, no, madame; ’tis evident you never 

cared a pin for me, and J was a madman to marry 

you—a pert, rural coquette, that had refused half 

the honest ’squires in the neighborhood. 

Lady T. And 1 am sure I was a fool to marry 

you—an old dangling bachelor, who was single at 

fifty, only because he never could meet with any 

one who would have him. [ Crosses L. 

Sir P. Aye, aye, madame; but you were pleased 

enough to listen to me; you never had such an 
offer before. 

Lady T. No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, 

who everybody said would have been a better 

_ match ? for his estate is just as good as yours, and 

he has broke his neck since we have been married. 

j [ Crosses R. 
Sir P. [L.] I have done with you, madame! You 


of everything. I believe you capable of every- 
thing that is bad. Yes, madame, I now believe 
the reports relative to you and Charles, madame. 
Yes, madame, you and Charles are—not without 
_ grounds. 

Lady T. [R.] Take care, Sir Peter! you had 
better not insinuate any such thing! I'll not be 
suspected without cause, I promise you. 

Sir P. Very well, madame! very well! A sep- 
arate maintenance as soon as you please! Yes, 
madame, or a divorce! Ill make an example of 
myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. 

Lady T. Agreed! agreed! And now, my dear 
Sir Peter, we are of a mind once more, we may 
be the happiest couple—and never differ again, 
you know—ha, ha, ha! Well, you are going to 
be in a passion, I see, and I shall only interrupt 
you—so, by-bye. Exit R. 


Sir P. Plagues and tortures! Can’t I make 
her angry, either? Oh, Iam the most miserable 
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are an unfeeling, ungrateful—but there’s an end|T 


| fellow! but I'll not bear her presuming to keep 
| her temper; no! she may break my heart, but|vember—or you shall have the reversion of the 
_ she shan’t keep her temper. [Exit rk. | French velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and sil- 


< | 
{Act IIT, Scene 2. 


SCENE IT.—CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 
! Enter Trip, SIR OLIVER SURFACE and MOSES, L. 


Trip. Here, master Moses! if you'll stay a mo- 
ment, I'll try whether—what’s the gentleman’s 
name ? 
Sir O. Mr. Moses, what is my name ? 
Moses. Mr. Premium. 
Trip. Premium—very well. 
Exit TRIP, taking snuff, R. 
Sir O. [R.] To judge by the servants, one 
wouldn’t believe the master was ruined. But 
what ! sure, this was my brother’s house ¢ | 
Moses. [L.] Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of | 
Mr. Joseph, witb the furniture, pictures, &c., just 
as the old gentleman left it. Sir Peter thought it 
@ piece of extravagance in him. 
Sir O. In my mind, the other’s economy in sell- 
ing it to him was more reprehensible by half. 


Re-enter TRIP, R. 


Trip. My master says you must wait, gentle- 
men; he has company, and can’t speak with you 


yet. 

Sir O. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, 
perhaps he would not send such a message ! 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you are here—I 
did not forget little Premium ; no, no, no. 

Sir O. Very well; and I pray, sir, what may be 
your name ? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, at your ser- 


vice. 

Sir O. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleas- 
ant sort of place here, I guess f 

Trip. Why, yes—here are three or four of us pass 
[our time agreeably enough; but then our wages 
are sometimes a little in arrear—and not very 
great either—but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets. [Crosses to MOSES. 

Sir O. Bagsand bouquets! halters and _ basti- 
nadoes | [ Aside. 

Trip. And, apropos, Moses, have you been 
able to get me that little bill discounted f 

Sir 0. Wants to raise money too!—mercy on 
me! Has his distresses, too, I warrant, like a 
lord, and affects creditors and duns. [A side. 
Moses. [L.] ’Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. 
rip. [Gives TRIP the note. 
Trip. {c.] Good lack, you surprise me! My 
friend Brush has endorsed it, and I thought when 
he put his name at the back of a bill ’twas the 
same as cash. 

Moses. No! ’twouldn’t do. 

Trip. Asmallsum—but twenty pounds. Hark’ee, 
Moses, do you think you couldn’t get it me by 
way of annuity ? 


Sir O. {R.) An annuity! Ha, ha! a footman 
raise money by way of annuity! Well done, lux- 
ury, egad! [ Aside. 


Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart! Ill insure my place, 
and my life too, if you please. 

Sir O. It’s more than I would your neck. 

[ A side. 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit f 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master’s 
| wardrobe has dropped lately ; [bell rings, R.) but 
it could give you a mortgage on some of his win- 


' 


ter clothes, with equity of redemption before No- 
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heart. 
' and she that floats at the top is the maid that 


Act ITT, Scene 3.] 


ver; [bell rings, R.] these, Ishould think, Moses, 
with a few pair of point ruffles, as a collateral se- 
curity. [Bell rings, R.] Egad, [crosses R.] I 
heard the bell! 1 believe, gentlemen, I can now 
introduce you. Don’t forget the annuity, little 
Moses! This way, gentlemen. I'll insure my 
place, you know. 

Sir O. Ifthe man be a shadow of the master, 
this is the temple of dissipation indeed! 

[Exeunt B. 


SCENE III.—Antique Hall. 


CHARLES SURFACE, CARELESS, SIR HARRY, €¢., 
at atable, with wine, dc. 


Charles S. [seated at the head of the table.] 
’Fore heaven, ’tis true '—there’s the great degen- 
eracy of the age. Many of our acquaintance 
have taste, spirit, and politeness; but, plague 
on’t, they won’t drink wine. 

Care. [seated R. of table.] It is so indeed, 
Charles! they give in to all the substantial luxu- 
ries of the table, and abstain from nothing but 
wine and wit. Oh, certainly society sufiers by it 
intolerably ; but now, instead of the social spirit 
of raillery that used to mantle over a glass of 
bright Burgundy, their conversation is become 


just like the Spa water they drink. which has all 


the pertness and flatulency of champagne, with- 
out its spirit or flavor. 

Sir H. oe L. of table.} But what are they 
to do who love play better than wine? 

Care. True! there’s Sir Harry diets himself for 
gaming, and is now under a hazard regimen. 

Charles S. Then he'll have the worst of it. 


_ What! you wouldn’t train a horse for the course 
_ by keeping him from corn? For my part, egad! 


I am never so successful as when I am a little 
merry; let me throw on a bottle of champagne, 
and I never lose. 

All. Hey, what? 

Charles S. At least I never feel my losses, 


| which is exactly the same thing. 


Care. Aye, that I believe. 

Charles S. And then, what man can pretend to 
be a believer in love, who 1s an abjurer of wine? 
’Tis the test by which the lover knows his own 
Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, 


has bewitched you. 
Care. Now then, Charles, be honest, and give 


us your real favorite. 


Charles S. Why, I have withheld her only in 
compassion to you. 
around of her peers, which is impossible—on 


' @arth. 


Care. Oh! then we'll find some canonized ves- 
tals, or heathen goddesses that will do, I warrant! 

Charles S. Here then, bumpers, you rogues! 
bumpers! Maria! Maria! 

Sir H. Maria who ? 

Charles &. Oh, d——n the surname—tis too for- 
mal to be registered in Love’s calendar. Maria! 
All. Maria! [They drink. 

Charles S. But now, Sir Harry, beware, we 
must have beauty superlative. 

Care. Nay, never study, Sir Harry; we'll 
stand to the toast, though your mistress should 


. want an eye, and you know you have a song will 
- excuse you. 
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If I toast her, you must give , 


| Sir H. Egad, so I have! and I'll give him the 
song snistoail of the lady. . 


SONG. 


Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 
Here's to the widow of fifty ; 
Here's to the flaunting extravagant queen, 
And here's to the housewifo that’s thrifty. 
Ohorus. Let the tonst pass— 
Drink to the lass, 
T’ll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Here's to the charmer whose dimples we prize ; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 
Here's to the girl with a pair of blue eyes, 
And here's io the nymph with but one, sir. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here's to the maid with a bosom of snuw ; 
Now to her that’s as brown a8 a ; 
Here's to the wife with a face full of woe, 
And now to the damsel that’s merry. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, etc. 


For let ‘em be clumsy, or let ’em he slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 
So fill up your glasses, nay, fill to the brim. 
And Ict us e’en toast them together. 
Chorus. Let the toast pass, etc. 


All. Bravo! Bravo! 
Enter TRIP, R., and whispers CHARLES SURFACE. 


Charles S. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a. 


little. Careless, take the chair, will you! 
[ Rises, and comes forward, R. 
Care. (rises, and comes down, u] Nay, prithee, 
Charles, what now? This is one o 
beauties, I suppose, has dropt in by chance ? 
Charles S. No, faith! To tell the truth, ’tis a 
Jew and a broker, who are come by appointment. 
Care. Oh, d——n it! let’s have the Jew in. 
Sir H. Aye, and the broker, too, by all means. 
Care. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 
Charles S. Egad, with all my heart! Trip, bid 
the gentlemen walk in—([erit TRIP, R.] though 
there’s one of them a stranger, I can assure you. 
Care. Charles, let us give them some generous 
Burgundy, and perhaps they’!] grow conscientious. 
Charles S. Oh, hang’em, no! wine does but draw 


‘forth a@ man’s natural qualities; and to make . 
them drink would only be to whet their knavery. © 


; Enter TRIP, MOSES and SIR OLIVER SURFACE, R. 
They cross to L. 


Charles S. So, honest Moses, walk in; walk in, 


|pray, Mr. Premium—that’s the gentleman’s name; | 


isn’t it, Moses t 
Moses. Yes, sir. 
Charles S. Set chairs, Trip—sit down, Mr. Pre- 


‘Mium—glasses, Trip—sit down, Moses. [They sit | 


‘to L.] Come, Mr. Premium, I'll give you a senti- 


‘gentleman a bumper. 
Moses. Success to usury! 
Care. Right, Moses—usury is prudence and 
‘industry, and deserves to succeed. 
Sir O. Then—here’s all the success tt deserves ! 
Care. [rising, and coming forward.] No, no, 
that wont do, Mr. Premium; you have demurred 
at the toast, and must drink it in a pint bumper. 
Sir H. A pint bumper, at least. 
| Moses. Oh, pray, sir, consider—Mr. Premium’s 
a gentleman. 
Care. And therefore loves good wine. 
Sir H. Give Moses a quart glass—this is muti- 
iny, and a high contempt for the chair. 


| Charles S. No, hang it, you shan’t! Mr. Premi- | 


/um’s a stranger. 


= ——— 
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ment; here’s success to usury! Moses, fill the - 
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{Act IIT, Scene 3. 


Care. Plague on’em, then !—if they won’t drink, | though at the same time, the old fellow has been | 


Ababa bbb bh hhh bb ho hbh hbo obbatid 


we'll not sit down with them. Come, Harry, the|so liberal to me, that I give you my word, I | 


dice are in the next room—Charles, you'll join us 
when you have finished your business with the 
gentlemen ? 

Charles S. I will! I will! 
and SIR HARRY, Careless! 
Care. [returning.|] Well! 

Charles S. Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. Oh, you know I am always ready; word 
[zit R. 

Moses. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman 
of the strictest honor and secrecy; and always 
performs what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, 
this is— 

Charles S. [ putting MoSsEs across to L.] Pshaw! 
have done. Sir, my friend Moses isa very honest 
fellow, but a little slow at expression ; he’ll be an 


[Axeunt CARELESS 


hour giving us our titles. Mr. Premium, the plain 


state of the matter is this: I am an extravagant 
young fellow, who want money to borrow—you I 
take to be a prudent old fellow, who has got 
money to lend. Iam blockhead enough to give 
fifty per cent., sooner than not have it; and you, I 
presume, are rogue enough to take a hundred if 
you can get it. Now, sir, you see we are ac- 
quainted at once, and may proceed to business 
without further ceremony. 

Sir O. Exceeding frank, upon my word—lI see, 
sir, you are not a man of many compliments. 

Charles S. Oh, no, sir; plain dealing in business 
I always think best. 

Sir O. Sir, I like you the better for it—however, 
you aro mistaken in one thing; I have no money 
to lend, but I believe I could procure some of a 
friend; but then he’s an unconscionable dog; isn’t 
he, Moses? And must sell stock to accommodate 
you—mustn’t he, Moses ? 

Moses. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak 


- the truth, and scorn to tell a lie! 


Charles S. Right. [Crosses centre.] Pesple that 
speak truth generally do; but these are trifles, 
Mr. Premium. What! I know money isn’t to be 
bought without paying for’t! 


should be sorry to hear anything had happened 
to him. 


| 


Sir O. Not more than I should, I assure you. © 


But the bond you mention happens to be just the 
worst security you could offer me—for I might 
live to a hundred, and never see the principal. 

Charles S. Oh, yes, you would—the moment Sir 
Oiiver dies, you know, you would come on me for 
the money. 

Sir O. Then I belicve I should be the most un- 
welcome dun you ever had in your life. 

Charles S. What! I suppose you're afraid that 
Sir Oliver is too good a life ? 

Sir O. No, indeed, I am not; though I have 


heard he isas hale and healthy as any man of his 


years in Christendom. 

Charles S. There again, now, you are misin- 
formed. No, no, the climate has hurt him consid- 
erably, poor uncle Oliver! Yes, yes, he breaks 
apace, i’m told—and is so much altered lately 
that his nearest relations would not know him! 

Sir 0. No! Ha, ha, ha! so much altered 
lately, that his nearest relations would not know 
him! Ha, ha, ha! egad—ha, ha, ha! 

Charlies S. Ha, ha! you’re glad to hear that, 
little Premium ? 

Sir O. No, no, I’m not. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, you are—ha, ha, ha! 
You know that mends your chance: 

Sir O. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over 
—nay, some say he is actually arrived. 

Charles S. Pshaw! Sure I must know better 
than you whether he’s come or not. No, no; re- 
ly on’t, he’s at this moment at Calcutta—isn’t he, 
Moses? 

Moses. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Sir O. Very true, as you say, you must know 
better than I, though 1 have it from pretty good 
authority—haven’t I, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted ! 

Sir O. But, sir, as lunderstand, you want a few 
! hundreds immediately—is there nothing you could 


Sir O. Well—but what security could you give? | dispose of ? 


You have no land, I suppose ? 

Charles S. Not a mole-hill, nor a twig, but 
what’s in the bough-pots out of the window! 

Sir QO. Nor any stock, I presumef 

Charles S. Nothing but live stock—and that’s 
only a few pointers and ponies. 


Premium, are you acquainted at all with any of 


my connecticns f 
Sir 0. Why, to say truth, I am. 


Charles S. [c.] How do you mean? 

Sir O. For instance, now, I have heard that 
your father lett behind him a great quantity of 
massy old plate? 

Charles S. O Lud !—that’s gone long ago. Mo- 


But pray, Mr. | ses can tell you how better than I can. 


Sir O. Good lack! all the family race cups and 
corporation bowls. [<Astde.] Then it was also 
supposed that his library was one of the most val- 


Charles S. ‘Then you must know that I have a|uable and complete. 


_ dev’lish rich uncle in the East Indies, Sir Oliver 
' Surface, from whom I have the greatest expecta-|so for a private gentleman. 
always of a communicative disposition, so I . 


tions. 


Charles S. Yes, yes, so it was—vastly too much 
For my part, I was 


Sir O. That you have a rich uncle I have heard; | thought it a shame to keep so much knowledge to 


but how your expectations will turn out is more, ary 


I believe, than you can tell. 

Charles S. Oh, no!—there can be no doubt. 
They tell me I’m a prodigious favorite, and that 
he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir O. Indeed! this isthe first I’ve heard of it. 

Charles S. Yes, yes, 'tis just so—Moses knows 
tis true, don’t you, Moses ? 

Sir O. Egad, they’ll persuade me presently I’m 
at Bengal. [A side. 

Charles S. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, 1f it’s 
agreeable to you, @ post-obit on Sir Oliver's life ; 


[ Crosses R. 

Sir O. [c.] Mercy uponme! Learning that had 
jrun in the family like an heir-loom. [ Aside.] 
Pray, what are become of the books? 

Charles S. [R.] You must mquire of the auc- 
tioneer, Master Premium, for I don’t believe even 
Moses can direct you. 

Moses. I know nothing of books. 

Sir O. So, so, nothing of the family property 
left, I suppose f 

Charles S. Not much, indeed ; unless you have 
a mind to the family pictures. I have got aroom 
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_ Act IV, Scene 1.) 


full of ancestors above, and if you have a taste for 
old paintings, egad, you shall have ’em a bargain. 
Sir O. Hey! what the devil! Sure, you wouldn’t 
sell your forefathers, would you ? 
| Charles S. Every man of them, to the best bid- 
der. 

Sir O. What! your great uncles and aunts? 

Charles S. Aye, and my great grandfathers and 
grandmothers too. 

Sir 0. Now I give himup. [Aside.] What the 
plague, have you no bowels for your own kindred ? 
Odd’s life, do you take me for Shylock in the play, 
that you would raise money of me on your own 
flesh and blood ? 

Charles S. Nay 
angry; what need 
money’s worth f 

Sir O. Well, I'll be the purchaser; I think I 
can dispose of the family canvas. Oh, I'll never 
forgive him this, never ! [ Aside. 


Enter CARELESS, R. 


Care. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

Charles S. I can’t come yet. faith we are go- 
ing to have a sale above stairs; here’s little Pre- 
mium will buy all my ancestors. 

Care. Oh, burn your ancestors! 

Charles S. No, he may do that afterwards, if he 
pleases. Stay, Careless, we want you; egad, you 
shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 

[Crosses R. 

Care. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case I 


my little broker, don’t be 
you care if you have your 


can handle a hammer as well asa dice-box! Go- 
ing! going! 
Sir O. Ob, the profligates! Aside 


if we want one. Gad’s life, little Premium, you 
' don’t seem to like the business? 
Sir O. Oh, yes, I do vastly. Ha, ha, ha! yes, 
_ yes, I think it a rare joke to sell one’s family by 
auction—ha, ha! Oh, the prodigal! (Aside. 

Charles S. To be sure! when a man wants 
money, Where the plague should he get assistance 
if he can’t make free with his own relations? 

Sir O. Yll never forgive him, never! never ! 

[ Aside. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Picture room at CHARLES’.—Large 
chair on L., 2nd E.—Family pedigree hanging 
up in the wing, R. 


| Enter CHARLES SURFACE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, 
MOSES and CARELESS, L. 


Charles S. [n.] Walk in, gentlemen; pray walk 
in—here they are, the family of the Surfaces, up 
- to the conquest. 

Sir O. [R. C.] And, in my opinion, a goodly 
collection. 

Charles S. Aye, aye, these are done in the true 
_ spirit of portrait-painting ; no volontier grace or 
expression. Not like the works of your modern 
Raphaels, who give you the strongest resemblance, 
yet contrive to make your portrait independent of 
you; so that you may sink the original, and not 
hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness—all stiff and awkward as 
the originals, and like nothing in human nature 
| besides. 
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Sir O. Ah! we shall never see such figures of 
men again. 

Charles S. I hope not. Well, you see, Master 
Premium, what a domestic character I am; here 
I sit of an evening, surrounded by my family. 
But come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer; 
here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s will 
answer the purpose. [Brings chair forward, Cc. 

Care. Aye, aye, this will do. But, Charles, I | 
haven’t ahammer; and what’s an auctioneer with- 
out his hammer? 

Charles S. Egad, that’s true; [taking pedigree ° 
down from R. lst w.) what parchment have we 
heret Oh, our genealogy in full. Here, Careless, 
you shall have no common bit of mahogany; 
here’s the family tree for you, you rogue, this shall 
be your hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir O. [L.] What an unnatural rogue! an ez 
post facto parricide! [ A side. 

Care. Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation 
indeed; faith, Charles, this is the most convenient 
thing you could have found for the business, for 
{will not only serve as a hammer, but a catalogue 
into the bargain. Come, begin—a-going, a-going, 
a-going! 

Charles S. Bravo, Careless! Well, here’s my : 
great uncle, Sir Richard Raveline, a marvelous | 
good general in his day, I assure you. He served | 
in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and got | 
that cut over his eye at the battlo of Malplaquet. 
What say you, Mr. Premium? look at him—there’s 
a hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your modern 
clipt captains are, but enveloped in wig and regi- 
foe as a general should be. What do you 

id ? 

Sir O. [aside to MosEs.] Bid him speak. 
Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 
Charles S. Why, then, be shall have him for ten 
pounds, and I’m sure that’s not dear for a statft- | 
officer. 

Sir O. Heaven deliver me! his famous Uncle 
Richard for ten pounds! [Aside.] Very well, cir, 
I take him at that. . 

Charles S. Careless, knock down my Uncle 
Richard. Here, now, is a maiden sister of his, 
my Great Aunt Deborah, done by Kneller in his 
best manner, and esteemed a very formidable - 
likeness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess | 
feeding her flock. You shall have her for five 
pounds ten—the sheep are worth the money. 

Sir O. Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set 
such a value on herself! [Aside.] Five pounds ten, 
she’s mine. 

Charles S. Knock down my Aunt Deborah, 
Careless! This, now, is a grandfather of my 
mother’s, a learned judge, well known on the 
western circuit. What do you rate him at, Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles S. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you don’t 
bid me the price of his wig. Mr. Premium, you 
have more respect for the woolsack; do let us 
knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir O. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, 
William and Walter Blunt, Esquires, both mem- 
bers of Parliament, and noted speakers; and 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe this is the 
first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir O. That is very extraordinary, indeed! I'll 
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take them at your own price, for the honor of | fellow! But hark’ee, Premium, you'll prepare | 
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Parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium! [Jl knock 
them down at forty. 

Charles S. Here’s a jolly fellow—I don’t know 
what relation, but he was Mayor of Norwich; 
take him at eight pounds. 

Sir O. No, no;.six will do for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, make it guineas, and I throw 
the two aldermen there into the bargain. 

Sir O. They’re mine. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down the mayor and 
aldermen. But, plague on’t, we shall be all day 
retailing in this manner; do let us deal wholesale; 
what say you, little Premium?’ Give me three 
hundred pounds, and take all that remains on 
each side in a Jump. 

Care. Aye, aye, that will be the best way. 

Sir O. Well, well, anything to accommodate 
you; they are mine. But there is one portrait 
Which you have always passed over. 

Care. [having put the chair away, comes for- 
ward, L.) What, that ill-looking little fellow over 
the settec ? 

Sir O. Yes, yes, I mean that, though I don’t 
think him so ill-looking a little fellow, by any 
means. 

Charles S. What, that? Oh! that’s my Uncle 
Oliver; ‘twas done before he went to India. 

Care. Your Uncle Oliver! Gad, then you'll 
never be friends, Charles. That, now, to me, is 
as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw; an unfor- 
giving eye, and a d——d disinheriting counte- 
nance! an inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t 
you think so, little Premium ? 

[Slapping him on the shoulder. 

Sir O. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think it 
as honest a looking face as any in the room, dead 
or alive; but I suppose Uncle Oliver goes with 
the rest of the luinber f 

Charles S. No, hang it; T’ll not part with poor 
Noll. The old fellow has been very good tome, and, 
egad, I'll keep his picture while I’ve a room to 


put it in. [ Crosses L. 
Sir O. [R.] The rogue’s my nephew after all! 
[Aside.] But, sir, I have somehow taken a fancy 


to that picture. 

Charles S. [L.] Vm sorry for’t, for you certain- 
ly will not have it. Oons, haven't you got enough 
of them? 

Sir O. I forgive him everything: [Aside.] But, 
sir, when I take a whim in my head, I don't 
value money. Tl give you as much for that as 
for all the rest. 

Charles S. Don’t teaze me, master broker; I 
a you [’]l not part with it, and there’s an end 
of it. 

Sir O. How like his father the dog is! [Aséde.] 
Well, well, I have done. I did not perceive it be- 
fore, but I think I never saw such a resemblance. 
[Aside.] Here is a draft for your sum. 

Taking tt out of his pocket-book. - 

Charles S. Why, 'tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir O. You will not let Sir Oliver go ? 

Charles S. Zounds! no! I tell you once more. 

Sir QO. Then never mind the difference, we'll 
balance that another time—but give me your 
hand on the bargain; you are an honest fellow, 
Charles—I beg your pardon, sir, for being so free. 
~ Come, Moses. [ Crosses L. 
Charles S. [R.] Egad, this is a whimsical old 


lodgings for these gentlemen f 

Str QO. [L.] Yes, yes, ll send for them in a day 
or two. 

Charles S. But bold; do now send a genteel 
conveyance for them, for I assure vou, they were 
most of them used to ride in their own carriages. 

Sir O. I will, I will—for all but Oliver. 

Charles S. Aye, all but the little nabob. 

Sir O. Youwre fixed on that? 

Charles S. Peremptorily. 

Sir O. A dear extravagant rogue! [.Aside.] Good 
day. Come, Moses. Let me hear now who dares 
call him profligate ? 

[Exeunt SIR OLIVER SURFACE and MOSES, L. 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort 
I ever met with. 

Charles S. Egad, he’s the prince of brokers, I 
think. I wonder how the devil Moses got ac- 
quainted with so honest a fellow. But, hark! 
here’s Rowley; do, Careless, say I'l] join the com- 
pany ina few moments. 

Care. [R.] I will—don’t let that old blockhead 
persuade you to squander any of that money on old 
musty debts, or any such nonsense; for trades- 
men, Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

Charles S. [L.] Very true, and paying them is 
only encouraging them. Aye, aye, never fear. [Exit 
CARELESS, R.] So, this was anodd fellow, indeed. 
Let me sce—two-thirds of this, five hundred and 
thirty odd pounds, are mine by right. ’Fore 
heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valua- 
ble relations thanI took them for! Ladies and 
gentlemen, your most obedient and very grateful 
servant— 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 
Hah, old Rowley! egad, you are just come in 
time to take leave of your old acquaintance. 

Row. [L.] Yes, Ibeard they were a-going. But 
I wonder you can have such spirits under so many 
distresses. 

Charles S. Why, there’s the point! my dis- 
tresses are somany, that I can’t afford to part with 
my spirits ; but I shall be rich and splenetic, all in 
good time. However, I suppose you are surprised | 
that I am not sorrowful at parting with so many 
near relations; to be sure, ’tis very affecting ; 
but you see they never move a muscle, so why 
should I? 

Row. There’s no making vou serious a moment. 

Charles S. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my : 
honest Rowley, here, get me this changed direct- 
ly, and take one hundred pounds of it immedi- 
ately to old Stanley. 

Row. A hundred pounds! Consider only— 

Charles S. Gad’s life, dou’t talk about it; poor 
Stanlev’s wants are pressing, and if you don't 
make haste we shall have some one call that has 
a better right to the money. 

Row. Ah! there’s the point! I will bever cease 
dunning vou with the old proverb— 

Charles S. “Be just before youre generous.” 
Why, 80 I would, if I could; but Justice is an old 
hobbling beldame, and I can’t get her to keep 
pace with Generosity for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflcc- 
tion— 

Charles S. Aye, aye, it’s very true; but hark’ee, 
Rowley, while I have, by heaven Ill give; so 
d——n your economy, and away to old Stanley with | 
the money. [Hxreunt CHARLES R., ROWLEY L. 
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Act IV, Scene 3.) 


ScENE II.—.A Saloon. 
Enter MOSES, R., and SIR OLIVER SURFACE. 


| Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, 

' you have seen Mr. Charles in high glory; ’tis 

great pity he’s so extravagant. 

Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 
Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. 
‘Moses. And he games so deep. 

Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. Oh, 
here’s Rowley. 
Enter ROWLEY, R. 


Row. [R.] So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made 
@ purchase— 

Sir O. (c.] Yes, yes, our young raxe has parted 
with his ancestors like old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to re- 
deliver you part of the purchase-money—I mean, 
ont in your necessitous character of old Stan- 
ey 


Moses. [L.] Ah! there is the pity of all; he is 
so d——d charitable. 
| _ Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the 
- hall, who, I’m sure, won’t be paid, and this hun- 
| dred would satisfy them. 
' Sir O. Well, well, ’'ll pay his debts, and his be- 
- nevolence, too, But now I am no more a broker, 
' and you shall introduce me to the elder brother as 
' old Stanley. 
| Row. Not yet awhile. Sir Peter, I know, meant 
i.to call there about this time. 
! Enter TRIP, R. 
Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not 
| showing you out; this way. [Crosses L.] Moses, 
: a word. [Hxeunt TRIP and MOSES, L. 
| Sir O. [L.] There’s a fellow for you—would you 
- believe it, that puppy intercepted the Jew on our 
i coming, and wanted to raise money before he got 
: to his master. 
Row. [R.] Indeed! 
| Sir O. Yes, they are now planning an annuity 
business. Ah! master Rowley, in my days ser- 
| vants were content with the follies of their mas- 
' ters, when they were worn a little threadbare; 
but now they have their vices, like their birthday 
‘ clothes, with the gloss on. [Exeunt L. 


ScENB III.—A Library, a large screen, R. 3d E. 
| Pembroke table, L. U. E., with a book on it; two 
chairs. 


| JOSEPH SURFACE and @ SERVANT discovered. 


Joseph S. No letter from Lady Teazle f 

Serv. No, sir. 

Joseph S. I am surprised she has not sent, if 
she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certain- 
ly does not suspect me. Yet I hope I may not 
lose the heiress through the scrape I have drawn 

_ myself into with the wife; however, Charles’ im- 
' prudence and bad character are great points in 
my favor. [Knocking heard without, L. 
"Serv. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

| Joseph S. Hold! See whether it is or not be- 
_ fore you go to the door; I have a particular mes- 
| sage for you if it should be my brother. 

Serv. ’Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves 
her chair at the milliner’s in the next street. 

Joseph S. Stay, stay; draw that screen before 
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the window—[SERVANT does so] that will do; 
my opposite neighbor is a lady of a curious tem- 
per. [SERVANT ezxit.] I have a difficult hand to | 
play in this affair. y Teazle has lately sus- . 
pected my views on Maria; but she must by no | 
means be let into the secret—at least, till I have ;+ 
her more in my power. : 


| 
Enter LADY TEAZLE, L. | 


Lady T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? 
Have you been very impatient? Oh, Lud! don’t 
pretend to look grave. Ivow I couldn’t come 
before. [ Crosses R. 

Joseph S. [L.] Oh, madame, punctuality is a 
species of constancy, very unfashionable in a lady 
of quality. [Places chairs, and sits after Lapy 
TEAZLE ts seated. 

Lady T. [R.] Upon my word you ought to pity 
me. Do you know Sir Peter is grown so ill-na- 
tured to me of late, and so jealous of Charles, too 
—that’s the best part of the story, isn’t it ? 

Joseph S. I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. [Aside. 

Lady T. Iam sure I wish he would let Maria 
marry him, and then perhaps he would be con- 
vinced ; 'don’t you, Mr. Surface ? 

Joseph S. Indeed I do not. [Aside.] Oh, cer- 
tainly I do! for then my dear Lady Teazle | 
would be also convinced how wrong her suspicion; | 
were of my having any design on the silly girl. | 

Lady T. Well, well, ’m inclined to believe you. | 

| 


t 


But isn’t it provoking to have the most ill-natured 
things said of one? And there’s my friend, Lady 
Sneerwell, has circulated I don’t know how many 
scandalous tales of me, and all without any foun- 
dation, too—that’s what vexes me. 

Joseph S. Aye, madame, to be sure, that is the 
provoking circumstance—without foundation; yes, 
yes, there’s the mortification, indeed; for when a 
scandalous tale is believed against one, there cer- 
tainly is no comfort like the consciousness of hav- 
ing deserved it. 

Lady T. No, to be sure, then Id forgive their 
malice; but to attack me, who am really so inno- 
cent, and who never say an ill-natured thing of 
anybody—that is, of any frend; and then Sir 
Peter, too, to have him so peevish, and so suspi- 
cious, when I know the integrity of my own heart 
—indeed, ’tis monstrous! 

Joseph S. But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your | 
own fault if you suffer it. When a husband en- 
tertains a groundless suspicion of his wife, and 
withdraws his contidence from her, the original 
compact is broken, and she owes it to the honor of 
her sex to endeavor to outwit him. 

Lady T. Indeed; so that if he suspects me with- 
out cause, it follows that the best way of curing 
his jealousy is to give him reason for’t. 

Joseph S. Undoubtedly—for your husband 
should never be deceived in you—and in that case 
it becomes you to be frail in compliment to his 
discernment. 

Lady T. To be sure, what you say is very reas- | 
onable ; and when the consciousness of my inno- 
cence— 

Joseph S. Ah! my dear madame, there is tha 
great mistake; ’tis this very conscious innocence 
that is of the greatest prejudice to you. What is 
it makes you negligent of forms, and careless of 
the world’s opinion? why, the consciousness of 
your own innocence. What makes you thought- 
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less in your conduct, and apt to run into a thou- 


_ of your own innocence. What makes you impa- 

tient of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his 
suspicions? why, the consciousness of your inno- 
cence. 

Lady T. 'Tis very true! 
| Joseph S. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you 

would but once make a trifling faux pas, you can’t 
conceive how cautious you would grow, and how 
ready to humor and agree with your husband. 

Lady T. Do you think so? 

Joseph S. Oh, I am sure on’t; and then you 
would find all scandal would cease at once; for, 
in short, your character at present is like a person 
in a plethora, absolutely dying from too much 
health. 

Lady T. So, so; then I perceive your prescrip- 
tion is that I must sin in my own defense, and 
part with my virtue to preserve my reputation. 

Joseph S. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lady T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doc- 
trine, and the newest receipt for avoiding ca!- 
umny! 

Joseph S. An infallible one, believe me. 
_ dence, like experience, must be paid for. 
| Lady T. Why, if my understanding were once 

convinced— 

Joseph S. Oh, certainly, madame, your under- 
standing should be convinced. Yes, yes—heaven 
forbid I should persuade you to do anythin 
thought wrong. No, no, Ihave too much h 
to desire it. 

Lady T. Don’t you think we may as well leave 
honor out of the argument. [ Rises. 

Joseph S. Ab! the ill effects of your country 
education, I see, still remain with you. ([Rises. 

Lady T. I doubt they do, indeed; and I will 
fairly own to you, that if I could be persuaded to 
do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter's ill-usage 
sooner than your honorable logic, after all. 

Joseph S. Then, by this hand, which he is un- 
worthy of— (Taking her hand. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


-’Sdeath, you blockhead—what do you want? 
| Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you 
would not choose Sir Peter to come up without 
announcing him. 

Joseph S. Sir Peter! 

Lady T. Sir Peter! 
ruined ! 

Serv. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lady T. Oh, Pm quite undone! What will be- 
‘come of me? Now, Mr. Logic—oh, mercy, sir! 
he’s on the stairs—I’ll get behind here—and if 
ever I’m so imprudent again— 

; [ Goes behind screen. 
Joseph S. Give me that book. ee down, R. C.; 
SERVANT pretends to adjust his chair. 


Enter SiR PETER. 


Sir P. Aye, ever improving himself—Mr. Sur- 
face, Mr. Surface. 
[Taps JOSEPH on the shoulder. 
Joseph S. Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your 
pardon. [Gaping—throws away the book.| Ihave 
been dozing over a stupid book. Well, lam much 
obliged to you for this call. 


Pru- 


you 
onor 


Oons—the devil! 
Oh, Lud—I'm ruined—I’'m 


you know, are the only things I am acoxcomb in. 
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sand little imprudences? why, the consciousness: proper; and you can make even your screen a | 


You haven’t been | friend, Sir Oliver, should be the person to attempt 
here, I believe, since I fitted up thisroom. Books, such a wrong hurts me more nearly. 


{Act IV, Scene 3. 


Sir P. 'Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s © 


source of knowledge—hung, I perceive, with 
maps. [ Walking up towards scréen. 

Joseph S. Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Turning SIR PETER from the screen, R. 
Sir P. I daresay you must, certainly, when you 
want to find anything in a hurry. 

Joseph S. Aye, or to hide anything in a hurry 
either. [ Aside. 
Sir P. Well, I have ua little private business— 
Joseph S. You need not stay. [To the SERVANT, 
who places chairs. Exit SERVANT, L.] Here’s a 
chair, Sir Peter—I beg— 

Sir P. [sits, L.] Well, now we are alone, there 
is a subject, my dear friend, on which I wish to 
unburthen my mind to you—a point of the great- 
est moment to my peace; in short, my good 
friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct of late has made 
me very unhappy. ! 
Joseph S. [seated R.] Indeed! I am very sorry 
to hear it. 

Sir P. Yes, ’tis but too plain she has not the 
least regard for me; but, what’s worse, I have 
pretty good authority to suppose she has formed |; 
an attachment to another. 

Joseph S. Indeed! you astonish me! 

Sir P. Yes; and, between ourselves, I think 
I’ve discovered the person. 

Joseph S. How! you alarm me exceedingly. 
Sir P. Aye, my dear friend, 1 knew you would . 
sympathize with me! 

Joseph S. Yes—believe me, Sir Peter, such a 
discovery would hurt me just as much as it would 
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ou. 

Sir P. Iam convinced of it. Ah! it isa happi- 
ness to have a friend whom we can trust even 
But have you no guess 


It 


with one’s family secrets. 
who I mean? 

Joseph S. I haven’t the most distant idea. 
can’t be Sir Benjamin Backbite ? 

Sir P. Oh, no! What say you to Charles ? 
Joseph S. My brother! impossible! 

Sir P. Oh! my dear friend, the goodness of 
your own heart misleads you. You judge of oth- 
ers by yourself. 

Joseph S. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is 
conscious of its own integrity is ever slow to credit 
another's treachery. 

Sir P. True—but your brother has no senti- 
ment—you never hear him talk so. 

Joseph S. Yet, I can’t but think Lady Teazle 
herself has too much principle. 

Sir P. Aye, but what is principle against the 
flattery of a handsome, lively young fellow? 
Joseph S. That’s very true. 

Sir P. And then, you know, the difference of 
our ages makes it very improbable that she should 
have any very great affection for me; and if she 
were to be frail, and I were to make it public ih 
) 


—— 


the town would only laugh at me, the fooli 
bachelor who had married a girl. | 

Joseph S. That’s true, to be sure—they would 
laugh. | 

Sir P. Laugh—aye, and make ballads and par- | 
agraphs, and the devil knows what of me. | 
Joseph S. No—you must never make it public. 
Sir P. But then—that the nephew of my old 


Joseph S. Aye, there’s the point. When ingrati- | 
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Act IV, Scene 3.1 


tude barbs the dart of injury, the wound has 
double danger in it. 

Sir P. Aye—I that was, in a manner, left his 
guardian; in whose house he has been so often 
entertained ; who never in my life denied him— 
any advice. 

Joseph S. Oh, ’tis not to be credited. There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to be sure; 
but for my part, till you can give me positive 
proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it 
should be proved on him, he is no longer a broth- 
er of mine—I disclaim kindred with him; for the 
man who can break through the laws of hospi- 
tality, and tempt the wife of his friend, deserves 
to be branded as the pest of society. 

Sir P. What a difference there is between you ! 
what noble sentiments! 

Joseph S. Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s 
honor. 

Sir P. I am sure I wish to think well of her, 
and to remove all ground of quarrel between us. 
She has lately reproached me more than once 
with having made no settlement on her; and, in 
our last quarrel, she almost hinted that she should 
not break her heart if I was dead. Now, as we 
seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have re- 
solved she shall have her own way, and be her 
own mistress in that respect, for the future; and 
if I were to die she will find I have not been inat- 
tentive to her interest while living. Here, my 
friend, are the drafts of two deeds, which I wish 
to have your opinion on. By one she will enjoy 
eight hundred a year independent while I live; 
and, by the other, the bulk of my fortune after 
my death. 

Jos*ph S. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed 
truly generous. I wish it may not corrupt my 
pupil. [ Aside. 

‘ Sir P. Yes, I am determined she shal] have no 
cause to complain, though I would not have her 
acquainted with the latter instance of my affec- 
tion yet awhile. 

Joseph S. Nor I, if I could help it. — [Aside. 

Sir P. And now, my dear friend, if you please, 
we will talk over the situation of your hopes with 


aria. 

Joseph S. [softly.] Oh, no, Sir Peter; another 
time, if you please. 

Sir P. I am sensibly chagrined at the little 
progress you seem to make in her afilections. 

Joseph S. I beg you will not mention it, sir. 
What are my disappointments when your happi- 
ness is in debate? [Softly.] ’Sdeath! I shall be 
ruined every way. 

Sir P. And though you are so averse to my ac- 


sure she’s not your enemy in the affair. 
Joseph S. Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have 
been speaking of to bestow a thought on my own 
concerns. The man who is entrusted with his 
friend’s distresses can never— 
Enter SERVANT, L. 
Well, sir? ; 


Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentle- 
man in the street, and says he knows you are 
within. 

Joseph S. [rises.] ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not 
Within—I’m out for the day. 

Sir P. Lecce Stay—hold—a thought has 
struck me—you shall be at home. 


Joseph S. [crossing to SERVANT.] Well, well, 
let him up. tieest SERVANT, L.] He'll interrupt 
Sir Peter, however. [ Aside. 

Sir P. [R.] Now, my good friend, oblige me, I 
entreat you. Before Charles comes, let me con- 
ceal myself somewhere—then do you tax him on 
the point we have been talking, and his answer 
may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph S. Oh, fie, Sir Peter! would you have me 
join in so mean a trick f—to trepan my brother, 
too? 

Sir P. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is in- 
nocent; if so, you do him the greatest service by 
giving him an opportunity to clear himself, and 
you will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall 
not refuse me; [going up] here, behind this 
screen will be—Hey! what the devil! there seems 
to be one listener here already—I’'ll swear I saw a 
pett:coat. | 

Joseph S. Ha, ha, ha! Well, this is ridiculous 
enough. I'll tell you, Sir Peter, though I hold a 
man of intrigue to be a most despicable charac- 
ter, yet, you know, it does ‘not follow that one is 
to be an absolute Joseph either! Hark’ee, ’tis a 
little French milliner—a silly rogue that plagues 
me, and having some character to lose, on your 
coming, sir, she ran behind the screen. 

Sir P. Ah! Joseph! Joseph! Did I ever think 
that you—But, egad, she has overheard all that I 
have been saying of my wife. 

Joseph S. Oh, twill never go farther, you may 
depend upon it. 

Sir P. No! then, faith, let her hear it out. 
Here’s a closet will do as well. 

. Joseph S. Well, go in there. 

Sir P. Sly rogue! sly rogue! 

[Going into the closet, R. 

Joseph S. Anarrow escape, indeed! and a curi- 
ous situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this 
manner. 

Lady T. [peeping.] Couldn’t I steal off? 

Joseph S. Keep close, my angel! 

Sir. P. [peeping out, 8.) Joseph, tax him home. 

Joseph S. Back, my dear friend ! 

Lady T. Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter inf 

Joseph S. Be still, my life! - 

Sir P. [peeping.] You're sure the little milliner 
won't blab ? 

Joseym S. In, in, my dear Sir Peter. ’Fore Gad, 
I wish I had a key to the door. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE, L. 


Charles S. Hollo, brother! what has been the 
matter? Your fellow would not let me up at 
‘first. What! have you had a Jew or a wench 


 quainting Lady Teazle with your passion, I’m|with you ? 


Joseph S. [R.] Neither, brother, { assure you. 

Charles S. [L.] But what has made Sir Peter 
steal off? I thought he had been with you. 
| Joseph S. He was, brother; but hearing you 
were coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles S. What! was the old gentleman afraid 


- |I wanted to borrow money of him ? 


Joseph S. No, sir, but Iam sorry to find, Charles, | 


that you have lately given that worthy man . 


grounds for great uneasiness. 
Charles S. Yes, they tell me I do that to a 
great many worthy men. But how so, pray? 
Joseph S. To be plain with you, brother, he 


{ 


| 
I 


thinks you are endeavoring to gain Lady Teazle’s | 


attections from him. 


| 


| 


| 


b 
‘ 
' 
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Charles S. Who, I? Oh, Lud! not I, upon my 
word. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
found out that he has got a young wife, has he ? 

Joseph S. This is no subject to jest on, brother. 
He who can laugh— 


Charles S. True, true, as you were going to|room! 


say—then, seriously, I never had the least idea of 
what you charge me with, upon my honor. 

Joseph S. Well, it will give Sir Peter great satis- 
faction to hear this. 

Charles S. To be sure, I once thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me; but, upon 
my soul, I never gave her the least encourage- 
ment; besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 

Joseph S. But sure, brother, even if Lady Tea- 
zle had betrayed the fondest partiality for you— 

Charles S. Why, look’ee, Joseph, I hope I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonorable action; but 


_if a pretty woman was purposely to throw herself 


in my way—and that pretty woman married to a 
man old enough to be her father— 

Joseph S. Well— 

Charles S. Why, I believe I should be obliged 
to— 

Joseph S. What? 

Charles S. To borrow a little of your morality, 
that’s all. But, brother, do you know now that 
you surprise me exceedingly by naming me with 


_ Lady Teazle; for, faith, I always understood you 


were her favorite. 
Joseph S. Oh, for shame, Charles! This retort 


_ is foolish. 


_ Gad, I must stop him. 
ha 


' Peter has heard all we have been saying. 


\ 
| 


: consented. 


| 


! 


Charles S. Nay, I swear I have seen you ex- 
change such significant glances— 

Joseph S. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Charles S. Egad Pm serious. Don’t you re- 
member one day when I called here— 

Joseph S. Nay, prithee, Charles— 

Charles S. And found you together— 

Joseph S. Zounds, sir! I insist— 

Charles S. And another time, when your ser- 
vant 

Joseph S. Brother, brother, a word with you! 
[ Aside. 
Charles S. Informed, I say, that— 
Joseph S. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sir 
I knew 
you would clear yourself, or I should not have 
@ 

Charles S. How, Sir Peter! Where is he ? 

Joseph S. Softly; there! [Points to the closet, R. 

Charles S. Oh, ’fore heaven! I’ll have him out. 
Sir Peter, come forth! [Zrying to get to the closet. 

Joseph S. No, no— [Preventing him. 

Charles S. I say, Sir Peter, come into court. 


| [Crosses, R.; pulls in SIR PETER.] What! my 
_ old guardian! What! turn inquisitor, and take 
' evidence incog? Qh, fie! om fie ! 


Sir P. Give me your hand, Charles—I believe 


' ] have suspected you wrongfully ; but you mustn’t 


be angry with Joseph—’twas my plan! 

Charles S. Indeed! 

Sir P. But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t 
think near so ill of you as I did; what I have 


_ heard has given me great satisfaction. 


! 


| 


i 
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Charles S. Egad, then, ’twas lucky you didn’t 
hear apy more—wasn’t it, Joseph ? 
[Apart to JOSEPH. 
Sir P. Ah! you would have retorted on him! 
Charles S. Aye, aye, that was a joke. 
Sir P. Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 
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[Act IV, Scene 3. 


Charles S. But you might as well suspect him 


So the old fellow has|as me in this matter, for all that, mightn’t he, Jo- 


seph f [Apart to JOSEPH. 


Sir P. Well, well, I believe you. 


Joseph S. Would they were both out of the | 


[ Aside. 
Sir P. And in future perhaps we may not be 
such strangers. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Lady Sneerwell is below, and says she will 
come up. 

Joseph 8S. Lady Sneerwell! Gad’s life, she must 
not come here! [Exit SERVANT, L.] Gentlemen, 
I beg pardon—I must wait on you down stairs; 
here is a person cone on particular business. 

Charles S. Well, you can see him in another 
room. Sir Peter and I have not met for a long 
time, and I have something to say to him. 

Joseph S. They must not be left together. 
[Aside.] I'll send Lady Sneerwell away and re- 
turn directly. Sir Peter, not a word of the French 
milliner. [Apart to Sin PETER, and goes out L. 

Sir P. [crossing to J See I! not for the 
world! {Apart to JoSEPH.] Ah! Charles, if you 
associated more with your brother, one might in- 
deed hope for your reformation. He is a man of 
sentiment. Well, there is nothing in the world so 
noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles 8S. Pshaw! he is too moral by half— 
and so apprehensive of his good name, as he calls 
it, that he would as soon let a priest into his house 
as @ wench. 

Sir P. No, no! Come, come—you wrong him. 
No, no! Joseph is no rake, but he is no such saint 
either, in that respect. I have a great mind to tell 
him—we should have such a laugh at Joseph. 

[ Aside. 

Charles S. Ob, hang him! He’s a very anchor- 
ite, a young hermit. 

Sir P. Hark’ee—you must not abuse him; he 
may chance to hear of it again, I promise you. 

Charles S. Why, you won't tell him f 

Sir P. No—but—this way. Egad, I'll tell him. 
[ Aside.] Hark’ee, have you a mind:-to have a 
good laugh at Joseph f 

Charles S. I should like it of all things. 

Sir P. Then, i’faith, we will—I’ll be quit with 
him for discovering me. He had a girl with him 
when I called. [ Whispers. 

Charles S. What! Joseph? You jest. 

Sir P. Hush! a little French milliner; and the 
best of the jest is—she’s in the room now. 

Charles S. The devil she is! [Looking at closet. 

Sir P. Hush, I tell you! (Potnts to screen. 

Charles S. Behind the screen. ’Slife, let us un- 
veil. 
Sir P. No, no—he’s pa bre hi shan’t, indeed! 
Charles S. Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the 
little milliner! [Hndeavoring to get towards screen, 
SIR PETER preventing. 

Sir P. Not for the world—Joseph will never 
forgive me— 

Charles S. Yl stand by you— 

Sir P. Odds, here he is! [JOSEPH SURFACE, 
enters, L., just as CHARLES SURFACE throws down 
the screen. 

Charles S. [c.] Lady Teazle! by all that’s won- 
derful ! 


Sir P. [R.] Lady Teazle! by allthat’sdamnable! 
Charles S. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest 
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| Act V, Scene 1.) 


French milliners I ever saw. Egad, you seem all| shall never again respect myself for having list- 
to have been diverting yourselves here at hide| ened to him. [Exit LADY TEAZLE, L. 
and seek, and I don’t see who is out of the secret.| Joseph S. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, 
Shall I beg your ladyship to inform mef Not a| heaven knows— 

word! Brother, will you be pleased to explain} Sir P. [crosses L.] That youare avillain! and 
| 

| 


this matter? What! is Morality dumb too? Sir, so I leave you to your conscience. 

Peter, though I found you in the dark, perhaps| Joseph S. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you 

you are not so now! All mute! Well, though I|shall hear me. The man who shuts out conviction 

can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you per- | by refusing to— 

fectly understand one another—so Vl leave you; Sir P. Oh, d——n your sentiments! 

to yourselves. [Going.] Brother, I’m sorry to find [Exeunt Sir PETER and SURFACE, talking, L. 
_ you have given that worthy man grounds for so ae eee 

much uneasiness. Sir Peter, there’s nothing inthe; . 

world so noble as a man of sentiment. [Exit ACT V. 

CHARLES, L. They stand for some time looking at Scene I.—The Library. 


| each other. 
Joseph S. [L.] Sir Peter—notwithstanding—I Enter JOSEPH SURFACE and SERVANT, L. 


confess—that appearances are against me—if you| Joseph S. Mr. Stanley !—and why should you 
will afford me your patience—I make no doubt—|think I would see him? You must know he 
but I shall explain everything to your satisfac-|comes to ask something. 
tion. Serv. Sir, 1 should not have let him in, but that 
Sir P. If you please, sir. Mr. Rowley came to the door with him. 
| Joseph S. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle,| Joseph S. Pshaw! blockhead ! to suppose that 
knowing my pretensions to your ward Maria—I|I should now be in a temper to receive visits from 
gay, sir, Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of the r relations! Well, why don’t you show the 
jealousy of ou temper—and said toot Gta fellow up? 
ship to the family—she, sir, I say, called here—| Serv. I will, sir—why, sir, it was not my fault 
in order that—I might explain these pretensions| that Sir Peter discovered my lady— 
—but on your coming—being apprehensive—as I| Joseph S. Go, fool! [Exit SERVANT, L.] Sure 
said—of your jealousy—she withdrew—and this, | Fortune never played a man of my policy such a 
_ you may depend on it, is the whole truth of the| trick before. iy character with Sir Peter, my 
| matter. hopes with Maria, destroyed in a moment! I’m 
Sir P. A very clear account, upon my word; and|in a rare humor to listen to other people’s dis- 
| I dare swear the lady will vouch for every article| tresses! I shan’t be able to bestow even a be- 
' of it. nevolent sentiment on Stanley. So! here he comes, 
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| Lady T. [coming forward, c.] For not one word | and Rowley with him. I must try to recover my- 
of it, Sir Peter! self, and put a little charity into my face, however. 

| Sir P. Hon don’t you think it worth while to Exit L. 

' agree in the lief 

| Lady T. There is not one syllable of truth in Enter SiR OLIVER SURFACE and ROWLEY, L. 

' what that gentleman has told you. Sir O. What! does he avoid us? That was he, 

, Sir P. I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am ! was it not? 

| Joseph S. [aside.] ’Sdeath, madame, will you; Row. It was, sir. ButI doubt you are come a 
betray me f little too abruptly. His nerves are so weak, that 

Lady.T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, |the sight ofa poor relation may be too much for 

| Ill speak for myself. him. I should have gone first to break it to him. 

| Sir P. Aye, let her alone, sir; you'll find she’ll| Sir O. [R.] Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet this 

' make out a better story than you, without prompt-|is he whom Sir Peter extols as a man of the most | 

. ing. _ | benevolent way of thinking ! 

| Lady T. Hear me, Sir Peter! Icamehitheron| Row. [L.] As to his way of thinking, I cannot - 

} no matter relating to your ward, and even igno-| pretend to decide; for, to do him justice, he 

rant of the gentleman’s pretensions to her. But| appears to have as much speculative benevolence 
I came seduced by his insidious arguments, at | as any private gentleman in the kingdom, though | 

_ least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to, he is seldom so sensual as to indulge himself in 


_ sacrifice your honor to his baseness. the exercise of it. 

| Sir P. Now, I believe, the truth is coming, in-| Sir O. Yet he has a string of charitable senti- 
deed. ments, I suppose, at his fingers’ ends. 

| Joseph S. The woman’s mad ! Row. Or rather, at his tongue’s end, Sir Oliver; 


Lady T. No, sir, she has recovered her senses, | for I believe there is no sentiment he has such 
and your own arts have furnished her with the | faith in as that ‘‘ Charity begins at home.” 
means. Sir Peter, I do not expect you to credit; Sir O. And his, I presume, is of that domestic 
me—but the tenderness you expressed for me, ‘sort which never stirs abroad at all. 
when I am sure you could not think I wasa wit-| Row. I doubt you'll find it so; but he’s coming. 
ness to it, has so penetrated to my heart that had; I mustn’t seem to interrupt you; and you know 
I left the place without the shame of this discov-'| immediately as you leave him, I come to announce 
ery, my future life should have spoken the sincer- | your arrival in your rea] character. | 
ity of my gratitude. [Crosses to L.] As for that! Sir O. True; and afterwards you'll meet me at | 
. 8mooth-tongued hypocrite, who would have se-| Sir Peter's. 
duced the wife of his too credulous friend, while} Row. Without losing a moment. (Erit x. 

' he atfected honorable addresses to his ward—I be-| Sir O. I don’t like the complaisance of his fea- 
| hold him now in a light so truly dispicable that I tures. 
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Enter JOSEPH SURFACE, R. 


Joseph S. [R.] Sir, I beg you ten thousand par- 
dons for keeping you a moment waiting—Mr. 
Stanley, I presume. 

Sir O. [L.] At your service. 

Joseph S. Sir, I beg you will do me the honor 
to sit down—I entreat you, sir! 

Sir O. Dear sir, there’s no occasion. Too civil 
by half! [ Aside. 

Joseph S. { have not the pleasure of knowing 
you, Mr. Stanley; but I am extremely happy to 
see you look so well. You were nearly related to 


My mother, Mr. Stanley, I think? 


Sir O. I was, sir; so nearly that my present 
poverty, I fear, may do discredit to her baer gees 
children, else 1 should not have presumed to 
trouble you. 

Joseph S. Dear sir, there needs no apology; he 
that is in distress, though a stranger, has a right 
to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am sure I 
wish I was one of that class, and had it in my 
power to ofler you even a small relief. 

Sir O. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I 
should have a friend. 

Joseph S. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart; 
you should not want an advocate with him, be- 
lieve me, sir. 

Sir O. I should not need one—my distresses 


would recommend me. But I imagined bis bounty 
would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 


Joseph S. My dear sir, you were strangely mis- 
informed. Sir Oliver is a worthy man, a very 
worthy man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the vice 
of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, 
what he has done for me has been a mere noth- 
ing; though people, I know, have thought other- 
wise ; and, for my part, I never chose to contra- 
dict the report. 

Sir O. What! has he never transmitted you 
bullion—rupees—pagodas t 

Joseph S. Ob, dear sir, nothing of the kind. 
No, no—a few presents now and then—china, 
shawls, congou tea, avadavats and Indian crack- 
ers—little more, believe me. 


Sir O. Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand | 


Avadav ats and Indian crackers! 
[ Aside. 


pounds !. 


Joseph S. [R.] Then, my dear sir, you have’ 


heard, I doubt not, of the extravagance of my 
brother; there are few would credit what I have 
done for that unfortunate young man. 

Sir O. [L.] Not I for one. Aside. 

Joseph S. 'The sums that I have lent him! 
deed, I have been exceedingly to blame; it was. 
an amiable weakness ; however, I don’t pretend 
to defend it—and now I feel it doubly culpable, 
since it has deprived me of the pleasure of serving 
you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Str O. Dissembler! [Aside.] Then, sir, you 
can’t assist me? 

Joseph S. At present, it grieves me to say, I 


In- | 
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(Act V, Scene 2. 


Joseph S. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. 
Stanley. William, be ready to open the door. 

Sir O. Oh, dear sir, no ceremony. 

Joseph S. Your very obedient. 

Sir O. Sir, your most obsequious. 


Joseph S. You may depend upon hearing from - 


me, whenever I can be of service. 

Sir O. Sweet sir, you are too good ! 

Joseph S. In the meantime I wish you health 
and spirits. 

Sir O. Your ever grateful and perpetual hum- 
ble servant. 

Joseph S. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Sir O. Now I am satisfied. [Aside. Exit i. 

Joseph S. This is one bad effect of a good char- 
acter; it invites application from the unfortunate, 
and there needs no small degree of address to gain 
thereputationof benevolence without incurring the 
expense. The silver ore of pure charity is an ex- 
pensive article in the catalogue of a man’s good 
qualities; whereas the sentimental French plate 
I use instead of it makes just as good a show, 
and pays no tax. 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 


Row. [L.] Mr. Surface, your servant; I was 
apprehensive of interrupting you, though my 
business demands immediate attention, as this 
note will inform you. 

Joseph S [R.] Always happy to see Mr. Row- 
ley. A rascal! { Aside. Reads the letter.] Sir Oli- 
ver Surface! My uncle arrived ¢ 

Row. He is indeed; we have just parted with 
him—quite well, after @& speedy voyage, and im- 
patient to embrace his woithy nephew. 

Joseph S. I am astonished! William, stop Mr. 
Stanley, if he’s not gone. 

Row. Oh! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

Joseph S. Why did you not Jet me know this 
when you came in together ? 

Row. I thought you bad particular business; 
but I must be gone to inform your brother, and 
appoint him here to meet your uncle. He will be 
With you in a quarter of an hour. 

Joseph S. So he says. Well, I am styangely 
overjoyed at his coming. Never, to be sure, was 
anything so d——d unlucky. [ Aside. 

Row. You will be delighted to see how well he 


looks. 
Joseph S. Oh! Iam overjoyed to hear it—just . 


at this time! [ Aside. 
eas I'll te]l him how impatiently you expect 
Exit L. 
Ton S. Do, do; pray give my best duty and 
affection. Indeed I cannot express the sensations 
I fee] at the thought of seeing him. Certainly his 
coming just at this time is the cruelest piece of 
ill-fortune ! [Exit R. 


SCENE II.—S1irk PETER TEAZLE’S. 
Enter MAID and MRs. CANDOTR. 
Maid. [R.] Indeed, ma’am, my lady will see 


cannot; but, whenever I have the ability, you, ‘nobody at present. 


may depend. upon hearing from me. 

Sir 0. Iam extremely sorry— 

Joseph S. Not more than I, believe me; to pity 
without the power to relieve, is still more painful 
than to ask and be denied. 

Sir O. Kind sir, your most obedient, humble 
servant. 


Mrs. C. [L.] Did you tell her it was her friend, 
Mrs. Candour ? 
Maid. Yes, ma’am; but she begs you will ex- 


cuse her. 


Mrs. C. Do go again—I shall be glad to see 
her, if it be only for a moment, for Iam sure she 


janes be in great distress. (Exit MAID, R.}] Dear 
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Act V, Scene 2.) 


heart, how provoking! I’m not mistress of half| ungrateful fellow; and old as I am, sir,” says he, 


' the circumstances! We shall have the whole 
affair in the newspapers, with the names of the 
parties at length, before I have dropped the story 
at a dozen houses. 


| Enter Sin BENJAMIN BACKBITE, L. 
Oh, dear Sir Benjamin! you have heard, I sup- 


pose— 

Sir B. ae ] Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface— 

Mrs. L.] And Sir Peter's discovery — 

Sir B. 6 ! the strangest piece of business, to 
be sure! 

Mrs. C. Well, I never was so surprised in my 
life. I am sorry for all parties, indeed. 

Sir B. Now I don’t pity Sir Peter at all; he was 
so extravagantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

_ Mrs. C. Mr. Surface! Why, ’twas with Charles 
_ Lady Teazle was detected. 

Sir B. No such thing, | tell you—Mr. Surface is 
the gallant. 

Mrs. C. No, no, Charles is the man. ’T'was Mr. 
Suu lace brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover 
them. 

Sir B. I tell you I had it from one— 

Mrs. C. And I have it from one— 

Sir B. Who had it from one, who had it— 

Mrs. C. From one who immediately—but here 
comes Lady Sneerwell; perhaps she knows the 
_ whole affair. [ Crosses C. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL, L. 


_ Lady S. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here’s: & sad 
affair of our friend Teazle. 
Mrs. C. fe} Aye, my dear friend, who would 
have thought— 
Lady S. [..] Well, there is no trusting appear- 
ances ; * though indeed, she was always too lively 
for me. 
Mrs. C. To be sure her manners were & little 
too free; but then she was so young! 
Lady ’s. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 
Mrs. C. So she had, indeed. But have you 
heard the particulars f 
f Lady S. No; but everybody says that Mr. Sur- 
ace— 
Sir B. (R.}] Aye, there; I told you Mr. Surface 
was the man. 
_ Mrs. C. No, no; indeed the assignation was 
with Charles. 
Lady S. With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. 
Candour ! 
Mrs. C. Yes, yes; he was the lover. Mr. Sur- 
face, to do him justice, was only the informer. 
__ Sir B. Well, Vil not dispute with you, Mrs. 
Candour ; but, be it which it may, I hope that 
Sir Peter's wound will not— 
Mrs. C. Sir Peter’s wound! Oh, mercy! I did 
_ not hear a word of their fighting. 
S. Nor I, a syllable. 
Sir Sab. No; what, no mention of the duel f 
Mrs. C. [R.] Not a word. 


[Crosses Cc. 
Sir B. [c.] Oh, yes; they fought before they 
left the room. 
| Lady S. [u.] Pray let us hear. 
| Mrs, C. Aye, do oblige us with the duel. 
| Sir B. “Sir,” says Sir Peter, immediately after 
| the discovery, c you are a most ungrateful fellow.” 
Mrs. C. Aye, to Charles— 
Sir B. No, no, no—to Mr. Surface—‘‘a most 
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“T insist on immediate satisfaction.” 

Mrs. C. Aye, that must have been to Charles ; 
for ’tis very unlikely Mr. Surface should fight in 
his own house. 

Sir B. Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all. ‘‘ Giving 
me immediate satisfaction.” On this, ma’am, Lady , 
Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such danger, ran out — 
of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after 
her, calling out for hartshorn and water; then, 
madame, they began to fight with swords— 


Enter CRABTREE, L., crosses L. C. 

Crab. With pistols, nephew—pistols ; 
from undoubted authority. 

Mrs. C. [crosses to CRABTREE.] Oh, Mr. Crab- 
tree, then it is all ‘true? 

Crab. [L. Cc.) Too true, indeed, madame, and 
Sir Peter is dangerously wounded— 

Sir B. [R.) By a thrust in segoon, quite through 
the left side— 

Crab. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. C. Mercy on me! Poor Sir Peter! 

Crab. Yes, madame; though Charles would 
have avoided the matter, if he could. 

Mrs. C. I told you who it was ; I knew Charles 
was the person. 

Sir B. My uncle, Isee, knows nothing of the 
matter. 

Crab. But Sir Peter taxed him with the nbacdes 
ingratitude. 

Sir B. That I told you, you know— 

Crab. Do, nephew, let me speak !—and insisted 
on immediate— 

Sir B. Satisfaction! Just as I said— 

Crab. Odd’s life, nephew, allow others to know 
something too! A pair of pistols lay on the bu- 
reau (for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come home 
the night before late from Salthill, where he had 
been to see the Montem with a friend who has a 
son at Eton), so, unluckily, the pistols were left 
charged. 

Sir B. I heard nothing of this. 

Crab. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one; and 
they fired, it seems, pretty nearly together. 
Charles’ shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir 
Peter’s missed ; but, what i is very extraordinary, 
the ball struck against a little bronze Shakes- 
peare that stood over the fire-place, grazed out or 


the window at a right angle, and wounded the | 


postman, who was just coming to the door with 
a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Sir B. My uncle’s account is more circumstan- 
tial, I confess; but I believe mine is the only true 
one, for all that. 


Lady S. I am more interested in this affair than | 


they imagine, and must have better information. 
[Aside. Hait LADY SNEERWELL, L. 

Sir B. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very 
easily accounted for. 

Crab. Yes, yes, they certainly do say—but that’s 
neither here nor there. 

Mrs. C. But pray, where is Sir Peter at present? 

Crab. Oh, they peuee t him home, and he is 
now in the house, though the servants are ordered 
to deny him. 

Mrs. C. I believe so; and Lady Teazle, I sup- 
pose, attending him ? 

Crab. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the faculty 
enter just before me. 

Sir B. Hey! who comes here ? 


I have it : 
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Crab. Oh, this is he; the physician, depend 
on’t. 
Mrs. C. Oh, certainly; it must be the physician, 


' and now we shall know. 


Enter SIR OLIVER SURFACE, L. 


Crab. [R. c.] Well, doctor, what hopes? 

Mrs. k.| Aye, doctor, how’s your patient? 

Sir B. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a 
small sword? 

Coming down on SIR OLIVER’S L. 
Pi A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hun- 
ed. 

Sir O. Doctor! a wound with small sword! and 
a bullet in the thorax! Oons! are you mad, good 
people ? 

Sir B. [uL.] Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor f 

Sir O. Truly, Iam to thank you for my degree 
if I am. 

Crab. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I pre- 
sume. But, sir, you must have heard of his acci- 
dent f 

Sir O. Not a word ! 

Crab. Not of his being dangerously wounded ? 

Sir O. The devil he is! 

Sir B. Run through the body— 

Crab. Shot in the breast— 

Sir B. By one Mr. Surface— 

Crab. Aye, the younger. 

Sir O. Hey! what the plague! you seem to dif- 
fer strangely in your accounts; however, you 
agree that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Sir B. Oh, yes, we agree in that. 

{ Crosses behind to R. 

Crab. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt 
of that. 

Sir O. Then, upon my word, for a person in 
that situation, he is the most imprudent man 
alive, for here he comes walking, as if nothing at 
all was the matter. 

Enter SIR PETER TEAZLE, L. 


Odd’s heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good time, 
I promise you; for we had just given you over. 

Sir B. [R.] Egad, uncle, this is the most sud- 
den recovery ! 

Sir O. [L. a Why, man, what do you out of 
bed with a small sword through your body, anda 
bullet lodged in your thorax? 

Sir P. [L.] A small sword, and a bullet? 

Sir O. Aye, these gentlemen would have killed 
you without law or physic, and wanted to dub 
me doctor, to make me an accomplice. 

Sir P. Why, what is all this? 

[Crosses to SIR BENJAMIN. 

Sir B. We re‘oice, Sir Peter, that the story of 
the fuel is not true, and are sincerely sorry for 
your v.2er misfortune. [Goes up a little. 

Sir P. So, so; all over the town already. 

[ Aside. 

Crab. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly 
vastly to blame to marry at your years. 

[ Retires a little up. 

Sir P. [R. c.] Sir, what business is that of 
yours ¢ 

Mrs. C. [R.] Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made 
so good a husband, he’s very much to be pitied. 

Sir P. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I desire 
none of it. [M rs. CANDOUR crosses, L. 

Sir B. [advances on his L.] However, Sir Peter, 
you must not mind the laughing and jests you 
will meet with on the occasion. 
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‘| judgment was 


[Act V, Scene 2. 


' Sir P. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own 
ouse. 

; Crab. Tis no uncommon case, that’s one com- 
ort. 

Sir P. I insist on being left to myself; without 
ceremony—lI insist on your leaving my house di- 
rectly. 

Mrs. C. Well, well, we are going, and depend 
on’t we'll make the best report of it we can. 

Sir P. Leave my house! 

Crab. And tell how hardly you’ve been treated— 

Sir P. Leave my house! 

Sir B. And how patiently you bear it. [Ezeunt 
Mrs. CANDOUR, SIR BENJAMIN and CRAB- 
TREE, L. 

Sir P. Leave my house !—fiends! vipers! fu- 
ries! Oh, that their own venom would choke 
them! [ Crosses L. 

Sir O. They are very provoking, indeed, Sir 
Peter. 

Enter ROWLEY, L. 
ane Theard high words; what has ruffled you, 


sir 

Sir P. (c.] Pshaw! what signifies askingf Do 
I ever pass a day without vexations ? 

Row. Well, ’m not inquisitive. 

Sir O. [R.] Well, I am not inquisitive ; I come 
only to tell you that I have seen both my nephews 
in the manner we proposed. 

Sir P. A precious couple they are! 

Row. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your 
right, Sir Peter. 

Sir O. Yes, I And Joseph is indeed the man, 
after all. 

Row. Aye, as Sir Peter says, he isa man of sen- 
timent. 

Sir O. And acts up to the sentiments he pro- 
fesses. 

Row. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Sir O. Oh, he’s a model for the young men of 
the age! But how’s this, Sir Peter? You don’t 
join us in your friend Joseph’s praise, as I ex- 
pected. 

Sir P. [c.] Sir Oliver, we live in a d—d 
wicked world, and the fewer we praise the better. 

Row. [L.] What! do you say so, Sir Peter, who 
were never mistaken in your life? 

Sir P. (c.] Pshaw! Plague on you both! I 
see by your sneering you have heard the whole 
atfair. I shall go mad among you! 


Row. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we | 
are indeed acquainted with it all. I met Lady | 
Teazle coming from Mr. Surface’s, so humble 


that she deigned to request me to be her advocate 
with you. 

Sir P. And does Sir Oliver know all this ? 

Sir O. Every circumstance. 

Sir P. What, of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Sir O. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. 
Oh, I have been vastly diverted with the story! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Twas very pleasant. 


Sir O. I never laughed more in my life, I assure — 


you. Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Oh, vastly diverting! Ha, ha, ha! 

Row. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiinents. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Sir P. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha, ha, ha! 
Hypocritical villain! 


Sir O. Aye, and that rogue Charles, to pull Sir | 


Peter out of the closet! Ha, ha, ha! 
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+ Act V, Scene 3.] 


| 


ple P. Ha, ha! ’Twas devilish entertaining, to | mediately be reconciled to Charles, and of conse- 


‘quence no longer oppose bis union with Maria? 


ares ir O. Ha, ha, ha! 
like to have seen your face: when the screen was 
thrown down! Ha, ha, ha 


Egad, Sir Peter, I should 


| Sir P. Yes, yes, my face te the screen was| fool, an idiot, to league with such a blunderer ! 


thrown down! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, I must never 
show my head again ! 

Sir O. But come, come ; 
you, neither, my old friend ; 
soul, I can’t help it. 

Sir P. Oh, pray don’t restrain your mirth on 
my account; it does not hurt me atall. I laugh 
at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, I think be- 
ing a standing joke for all one’s acquaintance a 
very happy situation. Oh, yes, and then of a 
m >rning to read the paragraph about Mr. S—, 
Lady T—— and Sir P—— will be so entertaining ! 


E OeP Ba 

rs 

q it isn’t fair to laugh at 
| 

| I shall certainly leave town to-morrow, and never 


though, upon my 


look mankind in the face again ! [Crosses R. 
Row. [c.] Without affectation, Sir Peter, you 

may despise the ridicule of fools; but I see Lady 

+! Teazle going towards the next room ; ; I am sure 
| you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly as 

_ She does. 

Sir O. Perhaps my being here prevents her 

_ coming to you. [Crosses L.] Well, I'll leave hon- 

| est Rowley to mediate between you, but he must 

bring you all presently to Mr. Surface’s, where I 

| am now returning, if not to reclaim a libertine, at 

' least to expose hypocrisy. [Erit i. 

Sir P. Ab, ['ll be present at your discovering 
| yourself there, with all my heart; though ’tis a 
' vile unlucky place for discoveries. She is not 
| coming here, you see, Rowley. 
| Row. No, but she has left the door of that room 
open, you perceive. Sce, she is in tears. 
| Sir P. Certainly, a little mortification appears 

very becoming in a wife. Don’t you think it will 

, do her good to let her pine a little ? 

Row. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 

Sir P. Well, I know not what to think. You 
remember the letter I found of hers, evidently in- 
tended for Charles? 

3 Row. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your 
way on purpose. This is one of the points which 
I intend Snake shall give you conviction of. 

| Sir P. I wish I were once satisfied of that. 

| She looks this way. What a remarkably elegant 

| turn of the head she has! Rowley, I’ll go to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Sir P. Though, when it is known that we are 

| reconciled, people will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row. Let them laugh, and retort their malice 

only by showing them you are happy in spite of it. 

Sir P. Pfaith, so I will! and, if Pm not mista- 
ken, we may yet be the happiest couple in the 

! county. 

_ Row. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside 

suspicion— 

Sir P. Hold, master Rowley! If you have any 
regard for me, never let me hear you utter any- 
thing like a sentiment; I have had enough of 
them to serve ine the rest of my life. 

[Exeunt R. 


ScENE III.—The Library. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL and JOSEPH SUR- 
FACE, L. 


Lady S. Impossible! 


Oa eS 


Will not Sir Peter im-|he? 
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The thought is distraction to me. 
Joseph S. Can passion furnish a remedy ? 
Lady S. No, nor cunning either. Oh, I was a 


| 
3 
it 
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Joseph S. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, Iam the great- | 
est sufferer; yet you see [ bear the accident with | 
calmness. Well, { admit I have been to blame. | 
I confess I deviated from the direct road to 
wrong, but I don’t think we're so totally defeated 
neither. 

Lady S. No! 

Joseph S. You tell me you have made a trial of 
Snake since we met, and that you still believe him 
faithful to us? 

Lady S. I do believe so. 

Joseph S. And that he has undertaken, should it 
be necessary, to swear and.prove that Charles is 
at this time contracted by vows of honor to your i 
ladyship, which some of his former letters to you 
will serve to support ? | 

Lady S. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

Joseph S. Come, come ; ; itis not too late yet. 
[Knocking at the door, | But hark! this is 
probably my uncle, Sir Oliver; retire to that 
room; we’ll consult farther when he is gone. 

Lady S. Well, but if he should find you out, 
too? 

Joseph S. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter : 
will hold his tongue for his own credit’s sake— 
and you may depend on it, I shall soon discover 
Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

Lady S. I have no diffidence of your abilities ! | 
only be constant to one roguery at a time. + 

Exit LADY SNEERWELL, R. 

Joseph S. I will, I will. So! ’tis confounded 
hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by one’s | 
confederates in evil. Well, .at all events, my char- 
acter is so much better than Charles’, that I cer- | 
tainly—hey !—what !—this is not Sir Oliver, but 


old Stanley again. Plague on’t! that he should 
return to tease me just now—lI shall have Sir 
Oliver come and find him here—and— 
Enter S1R OLIVER SURFACE, L. 

Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back 
to plague me at this time? You must not stay | 
now, upon my word. | 

Sir O. [L.] Sir, I hear your Uncle Oliver is ex- — 
pected here, and though he has been so penuri- | 
ous to you, I’ll try what he’ll do for me. ! 

Joseph. [R.] Sir, ’tis impossible for you to stay | 
now, so I must beg—come any other time, and I | 
promise you, you shall be assisted. 

Sir O. No; Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

Joseph. Zounds, sir! then I must insist on your 
quitting the room directly. 


: 
| 
Sir Nay, sir— i 
: 
: 
: 
.: 
$ 
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Joseph. Sir, I insist on’t; hai, William! show 
this gentleman out. Since you compel me, sir, 
not one monient—this is such insolence! 

[Going to push him out, R. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE, L | 

Charles. Hey day! what’s the matter now? | 
What the devil, have you got hold of my little | 
broker here? Zounds, brother! don’t hurt. little } 
Premium. [Crosses C.] What’s. the matter, my | 
little fellow ? | 
Joseph. [R.] So he has been with you too, has | 
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half a hun 
_ house. 


Charles. [c.] To be sure he has. Why, he’s 
as honest a little—But sure, Joseph, you have not 
been borrowing money too, have you? 

Joseph. Borrowing! No! But, brother, you 
know we expect Sir Oliver here every— 

Charles. Oh, Gad, that’s true! Noll mustn't find 
the little broker here, to be sure! 

Joseph. Yet, Mr. Stanley insists— 

Charles. Stanley! why, his name’s Premium. 

Joseph. No, sir, Stanley. 

Charles. No, n0, Premium. 

Joseph. Well, no matter which—but— 

Charles. Aye, aye, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the 
same thing, as you say; for I suppose he goes by 

dred names, besides A. B. at the coffee- 


Joseph. 'Sdeath! here’s Sir Oliver at tha door. 
Now I beg, Mr. Stanley— 

Charles. Aye, aye, and I beg, Mr. Premium— 

Sir O. Gentlemen— 

Joseph. Sir, by heaven you shall go! 

Charles. Aye, aye, out with him, certainly! 

Sir O. This violence— 

Joseph. Sir, tis your own fault. 

Charles. Out with him, to be sure. 

[Both forcing SIR OLIVER out, R. 


Enter LADY TEAZLE and SIR PETER, MARIA 
and ROWLEY, L. 


Sir P. My old friend, Sir Oliver—hey? What 
in the name of wonder—here are dutiful nephews 
—assault their uncle at a first visit ! 

Lady T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came 
in to rescue you. 

Row. Truly, it was; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, 
the character of old Stanley was no protection to 
you. 

Sir O. Nor Premium either; the necessities of 
the former could not extort a shilling from that be- 
nevolent gentleman; and with the other, I stood 
a chance of faring worse than my ancestors, and 
being knocked down without being bid for. 

Joseph. [R.] Charles! 

Charles. [R.] Joseph! 

Joseph. ’Tis now complete ! 

Charles. Very! 

Sir O. [c.] Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley 
too—look on that elder nephew of mine. You 
know what he has already received from my 
bounty; and you also know how gladly I would 
have regarded half of my fortune as held in trust 


_forhim; judge, oy of my disappointment in dis- 


| coverin 


him to be destitute of truth, charity and 
gratitude. - 

Sir P. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at 
this declaration if I had not myself found him to 
be selfish, treacherous and hypocritical. 

Lady T. And if the gentleman pleads not guilty 
to these, pray let him call me to his character. 

Sir P. Then, I believe, we need add no more; 
if he knows himself, he will consider it as the 
most perfect punishment that he is known to the 


| world. 
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Charles. If they talk this way to honesty, what 
will they say to me, by-and-bye? [Aside. Sir 
PETER, LADY TEAZLE and MARIA retire. 

Sir O. As for that prodigal, his brother, there— 

Charles. Aye, now comes my turn; the d——d 
family pictures will ruin me. [A side. 

Joseph. Sir Oliver—uncle, will you honor me 
with a hearing ? 
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Charles. Now if Joseph would make one of his , 


long speeches, I might recollect myself a little. 


Aside. 
Sir O. I suppose you would undertake to justi- 
fy yourself? [To Joseph. 


Joseph. I trust I could. 

Sir O. Nay, if you desert your roguery in its 
distress, and try to be justified—you have even less 
principle than I thought you had. [Zo CHARLES. ] 
athan sir! you could justify yourself too, I sup- 
pose 

Charles. Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Sir O. What! Little Premium has been let 
too much into the secret, I suppose? 

Charles. True, sir; but*they were family se- 
crets, and should not be mentioned again, you 
know. 

Row. Come, Sir Oliver, I know you cannot 
speak of Charles’ follies with anger. 

Sir O. Odd’s heart, no more I can; nor with 
gravity either. Sir Peter, do you know, the rogue 
bargained with me for all his ancestors? sold me 
judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts 
as cheap as broken china. 


Charles. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make | 


a little free with the family canvas, that’s the 
truth on’t. My ancestors may certainly rise up 
in judgment against me, there’s no denying it; 
but believe me sincere when I tell you that if I 
do not appear mortified at the exposure of my fol- 
lies, it is because I feel at this moment the warm- 
est satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal benefac- 
tor. 

Sir O. Charles, I believe you; give me your 
hand again; the ill-looking little fellow over the 
settee has made your peace. 

Charles. Then, sir, my gratitude to the origi- 
nal is still increased. 

Lady T. [advancing, C., MARIA on her left 
hand.| Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is one 
whom Charles is still more anxious to be recon- 
ciled to. 

Sir 0. Oh! I have heard of his attachment 
there; and, with the young lady’s pardon, if I 
construe right—that blush— 

Sir P. Well, child, speak your sentiments! 

Maria. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall 
rejoice to hear that re is happv; for me—what- 
ever claim I had to his attention, I willingly re- 
sign to one who has a better title. 

Charles. How, Maria! | 

Sir P. Hey day! what's the mystery now? 
While he appeared an incorrigible rake, you 
would give your hand to no one else; and now 
that he is likely to reform, I’ll warrant you won't 
have him. 

Maria. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell 
know the cause. 

Charles. Lady Sneerwell ! 

Joseph. [R.}] Brother, it is with great concern I 
am obliged to speak on this point, but my regard 
to justice comnpels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s in- 
juries can no longer be concealed. 

[Opens the door, R. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL, R. 


Sir P. So! another French milliner! Egad, he 
has one in every room in the house, I suppose. 

Lady S. Ungrateful Charles! Well may you be 
surprised, and feel for the indelicate situation 
your perfidy has forced me into. 


[Act V, Scene 3. |; 
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Act V, Scene 3.] 


Charles. Pray, uncle, is this another plot of | 
yours? For, as I have life, I don’t understand it. 

Joseph. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence 
of one person more necessary, to make it ex- 
tremely clear. 

Sir P. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. | 
Rowley, you were perfectly right to bring him. 
with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 


Enter Mr. SNAKE, L. 


I thought his testimony might be wanted; how- 
ever, it happens unluckily that he comes to con- 
front Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lady S. {g.| A villain! Treacherous to me at 
last! Speak, fellow; have you, too, conspired 
against me? 

Snake. [u.] I beg your ladyship ten thousand 
pardons; you paid me extremely liberally for the 
lie in question; but I, unfortunately, have been 
offered double to speak the truth. 

Sir P. Plot and counter plot! I wish your lady- 
ship joy of your negotiation. 

Lady S. [crosses L.] The torments of shame 
and disappointment on you all! 

Lady T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell! before you go 
let me thank you for the trouble you and that 
gentleman have taken in writing letters from me 
to Charles, and answering them yourself; and let 
me also request you to make my respects to the 
scandalous college of which you are president, 
and inform them that Lady Teazle, licentiate 
begs leave to return the diploma they granted 
her, as she leaves off practice, and kills characters 
no longer. 

Lady S. You, too, madame—provoking—inso- 
lent. May your husband live these fifty years! 


[Exit L. 

Sir P. Oons! what a fury! 

Lady T. A malicious creature, indeed ! 

Sir P. [on LADY TEAZLE’S right hand.] What! 
Not for her last wish ? 

Lady T. Oh, no! 

Sir O. Well, sir, and what have you to say now? 

Joseph. Sir, Iam so confounded to find that 
Lady Sneerwell could be guilty of suborning Mr. 
Snake in this manner, to impose on us all, that I 
know not what to say ; however, lest her revenge- 
ful spirit should prompt her to injure my brother, 
I had certainly better follow her directly. For 
the man who attempts to— [Crosses and exit, L. 

Sir P. Moral to the last ! 

Sir O. Aye, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. 
Egad! you'll do very well together. 


a 
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Row. I believe we have no more occasion for 
Mr. Snake, at present. 

Snake. [L.] Before I go, I beg pardon once for 
all, for whatever uneasiness I have been the hum- 
ble instrument of causing to the parties present. 

Sir P. Well, well, you have made atonement 
by a good deed at last. 

Snake. But I must request of the company 
that it shall never be known. 

Sir P. Hey! What the plague! Are you asham- 
ed of having done a right thing once in your life? 

Snake. Ah, sir, consider—I live by the badness 
of my character; and if it were once known that 
I had been betrayed into an honest action, I 
should lose every friend I have in the world. [Ezit. 

Sir O. Well, well, we'll not traduce you by say- 
ing anything in vour praise, never fear. 

Lady T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no per- 
suasion now to reconcile your nephew and 
Maria. 

Sir O. Aye, aye, that’s as it should be; and, 
egad, we'll have the wedding to-morrow morning. 

Charles. Thank you, dear uncle! 

Sir P. What, you rogue! don’t you ask the 
girl’s consent first ? 

Charles. Oh, I have done that a long time—a 
minute ago—and she has looked yes. 

Maria. For shame, Charles! I protest, Sir Pe- 
ter, there has not been a word. 

Sir O. Well, then, the fewer the better; may 
your love for each other never know abatement ! 

Sir P. And may you live as happily together 
as Lady Teazle and I intend to do! . 

Charles. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you 
congratulate me; and I suspect that J owe you 
much. 

Sir P. Aye, honest Rowley always said you 
would reform. 

Charles. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, Pl 
make no promises, and that I take to be a proof 
that I intend to set about it; but here shall be 
my monitor—my gentle guide! Ah! can I leave 
the virtuous path those eyes illumine ? 


Though thou, dear maid, should’st wave thy 
beauty’s sway, 
Thou still must rule—because I will obey ; 
An humble fugitive from Folly view, 
No sanctuary near but Love and you; 
[To the audience. 
You can, indeed, each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies, if you approve. 


THE END. 


COSTUMES. 


SIR PETER.—Drab or salmon-colored velvet coat and breeches, 
trimmed with silver, white satin vest, white silk stockings, 
shoes, buckles, lace ruffles, ete. 

SIR OLIVER.—Brown coat and waistcoat. with embroidered 


batton-holes, black satin breeches, silk stockings, shoes, buckles,’ SIR HARRY.—Blue cout, white waistcoat, and black panta- | 


three-cornered hat, brown camlet overcoat, embruidered. 
ond dress: Plain camlet drab overcont. 


eec- 


MOSES.—Black velvet cont, waistcoat and breeches, trimmed 


with narrow gold lace, black stockings, and shoes with buckles. 


CARELESS.—Black coat and pantaloons, white waistcvat, black 


silk stockings and pumps. 


loons. 


TRIP.—Handsome dress livery. 


SNAKE.—Black coat, waistcoat and trowsers, silk stockings, and 


| JOSEPH SURFACE.—Bluc or black coat, white waistcoat, black 
taloons, black silk stockings, and pumps. 

CHARLES SURFACE. —Green cont, white waistcoat, light 

breeches, white silk stockings, dress shoes. i breeches, white stockings, and shoes. 

CRABTREE.—Purple velvet cloak, lined with blue satin, satin; LADY TEAZLE.—Elegant white gauze dress, handsomely 
| _ waistcoat, embroidered satin breeches, white silk stockings. | worked with silver flowers, white satin petticoat and body, and 
| BACKBITE.—Fashionnble colored dress-coat, white and crimson) — plume of fenthers. 

waistcoats, flesh-colored tight pantaloons, silk stockings, pumps, | MARIA.— White satin dress with black trimming. 

and upc hat. LADY SNEERWELL.—White dress, neatly trimmed. 
ROWLEY.—Great coat, black breeches and waistcoat, gray MRS. CANDOUR.—White satin petticoat and body, and flow- 
| camnlet overcvat. ' | ered gauze dress over. 
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umps. ; 
JOSEPH’S SERVANT.—Plain blue coat, yellow waistcoat and 
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| 
| Mrs. Smith. Ym not at all astonished at your 
| married a wild, giddy young man. 


| being uneasy, my dear Mrs. Somerton, who have | 

ibl Id be oth por ue Smith be 

: ‘sible you could be otherwise; but Mr. Smith be- 

B Saree, in One Het ‘ing a plain, steady tradesman, of a steady age— , 
| ‘Mrs. B. And Mr. Brown a city broker—never 
out of his counting-house, and one whose sole | 
thoughts are on his business and his wife’s happi- | 
ness—he never does anything without consulting . 


ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH 


BY ALFRED BUNN, ESQ. 


CHARACTERS. ° me. | 
Mr. PST OE: eee me x ie aren tecks Mrs. Somer. Really! 
Fs APT rd Sr a a geecaanet \ Tuilur.! Mrs. Smith. Then Mr. Smith is as modest, timid, _ 
Urs. Somerton, se {th aa and reserved as a young girl, and would not dare 
rs. Brown, Lue aeetlones cir respective Wives. 7 
Mre. Smith, to open his mouth without first asking my per 
Mission. 
Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. moans Right; L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L. Mrs. B. It is this which makes me love Mr. 
D. Left Door; 2 BK. Second Entrance; UE Upper Entrance: D. Mi ddie ! Brown 
Door. RYLATIVE PosiTIoNns.—B. ioaus L. Left; C. Centre; R. . 


Right 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be on ‘he 
Stage, facing ‘the audience. ' 


Mrs. Smith. And me adore Mr. Smith. 

Mrs. B. (to Mrs. SOMERTON.] But your hus- | 
band, my dear, is too giddy and dissipated. 
| SCENE.—A Chamber. At the first entrance, R., is Mrs. Smith. And not half reserve enough in 
| 4@ window, and at the second entrance a door, his conversation. 

' leading to an inner apartment. At the firsten- Mrs. B. And looking at all women with singu- 
trance, L., ts @ small apartment, the inside of lar audacity. Oh, my dear Mrs. Somerton, really — 
which is visible to the audience. It ts entered | Mrs. Somer. My worthy neighbors, you are too 
by a side door at L. C., with a window over it—a good, by half; but I don’t want any one to be un- ' 
centre door tn the flats—on one side t3 a painter's easy about me. [They rise.} Iam very happy, 
easel, with a picture on wt— pistols crossed hang believe me. I love my Somerton just as he is, 
up against the wall, near the window—a table with all his good qualities and all his failings; I 
partly laid out—chairs—a laly’s work-table, sur- never find fault with the friends of my husband, 
mounted by a looking-glass, containing plates, and prefer that he should be polite and attentive 
glasses, &c. to all who visit us—even to you, my dears! 


Mrs. SOMERTON, Mrs. BROWN and Mrs. SMITH an ar $ To us! 


discovered. | Mrs. Somer. To be sure, for you know you are 
Mrs. Somer. [c.] Well, my dears, say what you both very handsome. 
will, I repeat it again—men are all monsters. | Mrs. B. Oh! 
Mrs. B. All—except Mr. Brown. Mrs. Smith. Oh! 


You are too kind. 
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Mrs. Smith. And Mr. Smith. 
Mrs. Somer. [aside.| Poor souls! If I were to 
tellthem all. [Zothem.] Don’t flatter yourselves 


‘too much; certainly I have every confidence in| 
the affection and fidelity of mv husband; but—_ 
[significantly|—when I see what is going on in! 


- other establishments, I tremble for fear Mr. Som- 
erton should be as deceitful as the rest of the 
world; and, notwithstanding appearances, I really 
would not swear to anything. 

Mrs. Smith. There I have the advantage over 
you, Mrs. Somerton, for I swear Mr. Smith is faith- 
ful to me— 


Mrs. B. And Yl take my oath Mr. Brown is. 


faithful to me. 


Mrs. Somer. Notwithstanding we are neighbors, 
you might be dangerous rivals. But I have no 
fear of you. 

Mrs. B. You have no reason. 

Mrs. Smith. No, none. 

Mrs. Somer. Of course not; at the same time, I 
defy you, with all your charms and all your esprit, 
to make him inconstant. And, as friends and 
neighbors, I must speak very frankly to you, and 
tell you that instead of troubling yourselves so 
much about what is going on in my house, you 
should look a little more to your own. [Aside.] 
They won't easily get over that. [Crosses to R. 


Mrs. B. 
Mrs. Smith. To ours? 
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Mrs. B. What can she meant 

Mrs. Smith. Why, my dear Mrs. Somerton, what 
are you thinking about ? 

Mrs. Somer. Oh, nothing of any moment, or 
certainly—I most sincerely wish your husbands! Mrs. Somer. Yes, yes; but I thank you, my 

may always be faithful to you. [Signi ficantly. ‘dear Charles, for coming ‘home thus in good time. | 

Mrs. B. But, my dear Mrs. Somerton, if you! Somer. It was your wish, my Caroline, and that 


Somer. My dear, why did you open the door 
yourself—where are the servants f 
Mrs. Somer. Never mind, they are all out. 


Somer. All out? | 


' really know anything, you ought to tell us. | was quite enough for me to obey it; but— 
Mrs. Smith. Pray speak out. | Mrs. Somer. But—but—I hope it has not put 
| Mrs. Somer. Oh, bless you, I know nothing—at ' vou te of your way? 
least nothing positive, nothing more than—you | Not at all, my dear; but I should, not- 


know about my husband; therefore, my dear good iat aie like to know why you have pressed 
people, suppose we change the subject. What are; me so urgently not to go to this ball, and to come 


you both eos to do to-night? home exactly at eight. 
Mrs. B. Oh, I’m going home, to be sure. Mrs. Somer. You must first of all promise me 
Mrs. Smith. So am I. faithfully that you will not fly in a passion with 
. Mrs. Somer. And I shall sup with Mr. Somer-,me, or be angry with any one else; but have a 
ton. [Goes up to table, R. | hearty laugh at what I’m going to tell you. 
Mrs. B. And I with my dear Timothy. Somer. That’s as it may happen. 


Mrs. Smith. And I with my beloved Jonathan.| Mrs. Somer. And that if you are determined to | 
Mrs. Somer. Well, a good appetite, and a good have revenge u ot any one, you'll let me have the | 
supper. [Mrs. Brown and Mrs. SMITH are’ management o | 
about to go, when MRS. SOMERTON stays them.]| Somer. I dow! much like this opening. 
But, I say—suppose by any chance your husbands’! Mrs. Somer. Well, you promise me all this ? : 
should not come home? Somer. Well, well, I will. 

Mrs. B. [vehemently.] What? Mrs. Somer. ” Agreed, then. [Taking a letter out | 

Mrs. Smith. [confidently.| ‘That is quite impos- ' of one of the pockets of her apron.] Read that Iet- | 
sible. Going. [Giving it to SOMERTON. 

Mrs. Somer. Well—I only said ‘‘ suppose,” and | en (reading the letter.) ‘‘ Adorable Caro- 
if they do not, you will find a knife and fork ready line’—what ?—who is this impudent scoundrel ? 


for you here. Mrs. Somer. You forget your promise, Charles, 
' Mrs. B. You are very kind. and are in a passion already. Come, read on. 
| Mrs. Smith. But don’t make yourself uneasy,; Somer. [reading.] ‘‘ Adorable Caroline: Your 
we shall have no reason to do that. derision and cruelty have preyed upon my heart, 7 


Mrs. Somer. I hope not: however, you will find | and caused it the deepest anguish. I am most 
a hearty welcome; for I bear you no grudge, you | anxious to tell you all I feel before I fly from you 
see, for your attacks upon poor Somerton’s fidelity. | forever ; and as your husband is going this even- | 

Mrs. B. Oh! it’s all nothing but neighbors’ gos- | ing to the city ball, ee me the delightful favor | 


sip. Adieu! of an interview. If I do not receive an answer 
| Mrs. Smith. Good-night, my dear. | from you, I will be under your window a little 
Mrs. Somer. Good-bye, and don’t forget ; here’s| after eight, and will clap my hands three times as , 
a plate for you, if you like to come back. @ signal, to let you know Iam there; when I hope | 


[Crosses to R. as they go up. |you will not refuse to receive the last farewell of 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha! [Asude, as going out.) Poor | your disconsolate—Timothy.” Timothy! What! 
thing! She knows her husband is gone out galla- | Timothy Brown, the broker, my next-door neigh- | 
vanting. [Ezeunt c.andR. |bor? 

Mrs. Somer. There they go, a couple of poor| Mrs. Somer. The very man! | 
silly dupes. I’ve put them in a bit of a fume,| Somer. Why, the impudent vagabond—with his | 
however; and it serves them right for coming and | mild manners and placid countenance! But there | 
abusing my husband to my face. Thank fortune, '<s no trusting to appearances. 
' Pm not at all jealous, but I should like to revenge’ Mrs. Somer. But this is not all, my dear Charles | 
myself on those worthy people, for trying to make;—read this! [Taking another ‘letter out of the 
me so; and there could not be a better opportu-| other pocket, and giving tt to him. | 
hity, for these two identical husbands have each! Somer. Another | 


written me a love-letter. Now, the idea of two’ Mrs. Somer. Yes: but pray make haste and 
such fellows, with two such names as Jonathan | read. 
Smith and Timothy Brown—the one a stock-| Somer. [reading.] ‘‘Incomparable and inexor- 
broker of five-and-thirty, the other a tailor of forty | able beauty. Iam above all duplicity, and pre- 
—daring to write billet-doux to their neighbor's | fer candidly and at once opening my heart, rather 
wife, is quite Lied cage enough. My husband is than adopting any circuitous method. Since J | 
gone out to dinner, and was to have gone to the first knew you I have almost ceased to know my- 
city ball afterwards, but I begged him to come self, and my heart will break unless I can relieve 
home at eight to a minute; and, that we may keep it by a personal confession ; I therefore implore | 
the jest among ourselves, and not be the talk of you to tes me an interview. I understand your 
_ the city, I have prudently given the servants a/ husband is going tothe city ball to-night. About | 
holiday, so that when Charles comes back I must ,a quarter after eight you will hear under your | 
let him in myself, and I hope I shall be better | window the sound of my flute, and ifyou will only 
able to answer than my neighbors for conjugal | deign to open it, it will convince me you are not 
_ punctuality. [4 knocking heard.) There he is, ‘inflexible. I shall bring with me some nice things | 
_ Pm sure. for a quiet supper, which I have ol ol ordered | 
| [Runs off at c. and R., returning with SOMERTON. | from Birch’s, as a slight proof of the devotion of | 
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your attached—Jonathan.” What! thatdamned Enter SMITH, on tiptoe, with a flute in one hand, . 
tailor, my other next-door neighbor. Why, the, and carrying in the other a basket with sundry 
tailor is even more impudent than the broker ! provisions. 

Mrs. Somer. Now, isitnot much better tolaugh; Smith. [looking in.] The door left open; it is 
at these coxcombs than to fly in a passion with evident then she expects me. Are you alone, my 


them ? pretty Caroline ? [ Advances. 
Somer. But what do you propose ? Mrs. Somer. Oh, no; Mr. Brown is here—come 
Mrs. Somer. First of all, that you go out. on purpose to keep us company. 
- Somer. What! Go outf Smith. [R.] Brown ! 
| Mrs. Somer. That is indispensable; and as! Brown. [L.] At your service—if I can be of 
| soon as you are gone I will receive them. the slightest use to you. 
Somer. But you must explain. Smith. Certainly, ’'m delighted. [Aside.] The 
Mrs. Somer. I will receive them, and then— _ | devil take him, say I. [Zo Mrs. SOMERTON.] 
Somer. And then! What then? When is he going? I suppose he does not sup 


Mrs. Somer. [taking a book from lady s work- with us ? 
table, and giving it to SOMERTON.] Here, takethis' Mrs. Somer. To be sure he does. [Alternately | 
volume, it is La Fontaine, and at the bottom of to one and the other.) My husband, you know, 
this page [pointing with her finger] you will read has gone to the city ball to-night; and I stay at 
all I want you to do. home with two of his friends; if I was with one 
Somer. [glancing over it.] Oh, I understand—1i only, they might raise ill reports of me; but with 
take, and will follow implicitly your instruc-;| two, even slander itself can say nothing. 


tions. | Smith. Oh, certainly; you are very right. 
Mrs. Somer. It’s settled, then. | [Aside.] This fellow Brown is invited, I see, as a 
Somer. Quite. ee clups of the hand are sort of go-between and cloak to cover our pro- 
heard R.] 'That’s the broker, to a certainty. | ceedings ; luckily, he is @ great fool, and I can 
| Mrs. Somer. And to his time. turn him about to my purpose as I please. 
Somer. 'Then I'll slip down the back staircase. Brown. {aside.| This damned fellow, Smith, is | 
| SOMERTON goes out at the door R. 1. | always in the way— 
Mrs. Somer. Now then to receive my beaux—/ Smith. My dear friend—glad to see you. 
but I must first set myself all in apple-pie order— [To BRown. 


[going to the glass}|—for notwithstanding we de-| Brown. You are very kind. 
spise ae we ought always to appear before! Smith. Come, make yourself useful, and help 
them to the best advantage. [Arranging herself ne to open my provision store. 
before the glass, and sate Mrs. Somerton, 1! Mrs. Somer. Aye, so do, and here’s a table 
think you are looking very well to-night. [A nearly ready to receive all. 
knock, R. U. E.] ’m coming. There’s nothing; Smith. [to BRown.] Well, prepare the table for 
like keeping one’s lover in a little suspense. [Knock' some of Birch’s very best. [Aside to Mrs. Som- 
again.) Coming, coming. Bless me, he’s very ERTON.] You beauty, I adore you more than 
impatient. There, now Tm all right: and now ever. 
for opening the door. [Knock again. She goes; Mrs. Somer. Are you mad? 
of Cc. and R., returning with Mr. BRoWN.] Oh,| Smith. Yes, I am, and you have made me so. 
it’s you, Mr. Brown. | Mrs. Somer. Be quiet—hold your tongue. 
Brown. At last, my cruel Caroline, I behold | [He advances up the stage. 
you. I almost feared you would refuse me admit- | Brown. [leaving the table and coming down on 
tance. ‘the L. side of Mrs. SOMERTON.] What is that he 
Mrs. Somer. What? Do you think yourself so'is saying to you? Is he making love to you? 
very dangerous, then ? | Mrs. Somer. Quite the contrary; he is telling 
Brown. Not that; but you can, I hope, make. me I ought to listen to you. 
some allowance forthe feelings of an anxious, Brown. Oh! then it’s all right! 
lover. | Mrs. Somer. [going tothe table.] The knives 
Mrs. Somer. You must not talk in that manner; and forks are wanted, Til go for them in the. 
for if any one should overhear you—[Sound of a | next room, and at the same time order coffee and 
flute is heard under the window, L. 2 E. liqueurs to be got ready. 
Brown. Why that’s a flute, and very like the! Brown. Pray do not trouble yourself. 
tune that our neighbor Smith is so perpetually; Smith. She’s right; it’s all the fashion now— 


playing. '[Mrs. SOMERTON goes out atdoor R.1E. SMITH 
Mrs. Somer. The very same. [Aside.] And the: is about to follow her.) 
signal mentioned in his letter. [Opens the window,| Brown. [pulling him back by the coat-tail.] 
then speaks to BROWN.) He’s coming to spend the Isn’t she a delightful creature ? 
evening with us. Smith. What are you talking about ? 
Brown. With us? Oh, Caroline! Caroline, this| Brown. [as SMiTH is again about to follow MRs. 
is cruel of you. SOMERTON, takes him by the arm, and brings him 


Mrs. Somer. Cruel, indeed! why, what do you forward.|] Now, my dear fellow, you can help me 
take me for ? In the absence of my husband, tore- in a most essential manner with her. 
main alone with a man! and [sneeringly] such a Smith. Help you? 
captivating young man as you, Mr. Brown? Oh,: Brown. And if you will rely on my gratitude— 
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no, I could not think of such a thing. ' Smith. Why, my friend, I think you are out of 
Brown. Then this is only to save appearances. | your mind. 
Mrs. Somer. Oh, nothing more. Brown. How? 
Brown. [aside.] Well, then, I must put up with} Smith. Why, I calculated on you to plead my 
it; but it is devilish unpleasant for all that. ‘cause with Mrs. Somerton— 
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Brown. On met 

Smith. That is, if you wish to preserve my good 
opinion. 

Brown. You love her, then? 

Smith. That I do. 

Brown. So do I,a hundred times more than 


| you do! 


Smith. You, fellow!—love her!—I’d have you to 
know— [Follows him to L. 
Brown. And I'd have you to know—if, sir, you 
have the audacity only to think— 
[Follows him to R. 
Mrs. Somer. [without.] Now, then, here they 


are. 
Smith. She’s coming; so pray besilent before her. 


Enter Mrs. SOMERTON, R.1 E. | 


Mrs. Somer. Now, gentlemen, to supper. 

Both. Aye, to supper! 

Brown. (aside.| I shall have an eye on that 
fellow. 

Smith. [aside.] I shan’t lose sight of you, Mr. 
Brown, I promise you. 

Brown. Smith, my dear fellow, give me your 
hand—a thousand thanks! 

Smith. Why, what’s the man thanking me for? 

Mrs. Somer. Why, for the handsome supper to 


| which you have invited him. 


Smith. It is not to me, but yourself, my dear 
Mrs. Somerton, to whom all thanks are due. 

Mrs. Somer. Oh, no! to you. 

Brown. To you both—you, my charming ma- 
dame—Ilto Mrs. SOMERTON]—and you, my good 
friend—to you both. 

Smith. The man’s a fool! [Going to table— 
Mrs. SOMERTON sits at table, with BROWN at her 
right hand and SMITH at left hana.) 

Mrs. Somer. Well, really, this is delightful. By 
the side of those we love, and opposite to those 
we esteem—surely man can desire no more! 

Brown. [aside.] After all, I flatter myself Iam 
the man. 

Mrs. Somer. Now, gentlemen, pray help your- 
selves. 

Brown. I will first propose a toast: 
to the beautiful Caroline.” 

Smith. ‘To the beautiful Caroline ”—the rascal 
there has got the start of me. [As they are about 
to fill their glasses, aknocking is heard without, R. 

Mrs. Somer. Bless me, whocan be knocking at 
this hour ? 

Brown. It’s very odd— 

Smith. And very unpleasant. F 

Somer. [without.] Caroline, my dear, open the 
door to me. 

Mrs. Somer. It’s my husband! I’m lost! 

Brown. I wish I was— 

Smith. I’m a dead man. 

Mrs. Somer. But what’s to be done ?—hide 
yourselves, for mercy’s sake! 

Smith. It’s very well to say hide, but where? 

[ Rises. 

Mrs. Somer. [pointing to the chamber, L.] 
There, in that little closet. Make haste—I’m half 
dead. [Ina loud voice.) Coming, Charles, coming, 
my dear. [To BROWN and SMITH.] Keep silent, 
or we're ruined. [They enter door of the closet, as 
she goes off c., and lets in SOMERTON. 

Somer. [advancing.] This is not very kind 
treatment, my dear, to keep me waiting in this 
manner. 
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| Mrs. Somer. Don’t be angry, Charles; the fact 
_is, I did not expect you home so early. 

Brown. [tn chamber.| How her voice trembles. 

Smith. [in chamber.) Enough to make it. 

Mrs. Somer. (in a low voice, and pointing to the 

closet.| There they are. 

Somer. Capital: [Aloud.] I don’t intend, my 

|dear, to go to this ball to-night. 

Brown and Smith. Oh! [A sort of mutual groan. 

Somer. What noise is that, love? ’ 

Mrs. Somer. I heard nothing— [Both scarcely 
able to smother their laughter. 

Smith. [to BRowN.] Don’t breathe, or we're 

ead men. 

Brown. Pm dumb. 

Somer. [looking at the table.| You don’t appear 
to have been very disconsolate at my absence, my 

‘dear, to judge by the display on your table—pat- 
ties, lobsters, tarts, jellies, wine— 

Mrs. Somer. Why, yes, my dear—and no—why, 
that is— 

Somer. That is what, my dear f 

Mrs. Somer. Why, I had invited two ladies, our 
next-door neighbors. 

Somer. What! Mrs. Smith ? 

Smith. My wife ! 

‘ Mrs. Somer. And Mrs. Brown. 

Brown. My wife! 

Smith. Leave these women alone for getting 
out of a scrape. 

Brown. And perhaps for getting us into one. 

Somer. So, my dear, you have invited two 
neighbors? I’m very glad to hear of it. Run in, 

‘love, and fetch them, and say that supper is rea- 
dy, and we are waiting for them. 

Mrs. Somer. I'll step in at once— 

Somer. Aye, do. 

Mrs. Somer. And bring them in instantly. [As 
She goes out at D. F., SOMERTON lays another 
‘knife and fork, and puts the table in order. 
| Smith. My wife will not come, I’m sure. 

Brown. Nor mine either, for she expects me 

‘home. 

Somer. There, that will do; I shall sit here, 
between Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown, and my 
wife opposite to me. [Goes up the stage, brings 
down his pistols, and loads them. 

Smith. Well, he’s taking it very coolly. 

Somer. Ym not altogether comfortable in my 
mind ; for when I came in, it struck me that my 
wife looked extremely embarrassed— 

Brown. But what is he doing there ? 

Smith. I don’t know—I'll peep through the key- 

‘hole. Why, as I’m alive, he’s loading his pistols! 

Brown. Then he has certainly seen us. 

Smith. Hold your tongue, Brown, or he’ll stop 
it for you. 

Somer. [talking to himself, but loud enough to 
be heard by Brown and SMITH.) And a thought 
;came into my head, that if she could—but that 
'is impossible, for 1 am sure she loves me; besides, 
she well knows that if I were to surprise any man 
here at this hour, if he were the dearest friend I 
have on earth, I’d blow his brains out on the spot. 
[ He is pacing the stage, and stops by the little closet 
where BROWN and SMITH are concealed, as he says 
the latter part of the sentence ; they bob down their 
heads at his approach—he then seats himself by 


‘the table. 


Smith. [lifting up his head.|} Did you hear 
what he said f 
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| Brown. Yes; but it won’t bear repeating. Smith. How the devil can they speak when all 
Somer. Vl load them both with a couple of bul-| their mouths are chuck-full f 

lets. Thank Fortune, that touch of jealousy was; Brown. I should like, at all events, to see what $ 

| but momentary; I have no right to suspect my they’re about. 


ee 


Caroline—and at this moment I ought to be es-; Smith. There’s a window. Let us get up on the ¢ 
_ pecially grateful to her for inviting our two neigh-; table. [They put up a table against the door, and 
| bors, particularly one of them, who is the most, two chairs on the table, then open the small win- 
' amiable and delightful woman on earth. dow, at which they occasionally appear and disap- ¢ 
Smith. That’s my wife! pear, the audience seeing what they are dotng 
Brown. No; mine. . through the large front window. > 
Somer. And I have been in love with her for a| Somer. Well, really, this is one of the most de- ¢ 

long time, without daring to tell her so— lightful evenings I ever enjoyed. ¢ 
mith. If he’s in love with her, it ¢s yours. Mrs. Smith. And, to tell you the truth, it’s very ¢ 
Brown. No; yours. pleasant now and then to be away from the re- ¢ 
Somer. However, to-day I feel a little more nerve | straint of one’s husband. $ 

; and impudence in my composition, and V’ll con-| Smith. [at the window.] Very, no doubt. 


° 
¢ 
° 


my next-door neighbor, I’d advise you to be on|any low and vulgar suspicions. 
the look-out. Now, let us put these out of harm’s; Brown. Very pleasant, truly. I say, the supper | 
way in the closet. [He goes towards the closet, R., | smells nice, don’t it ? | 


| 

I 

{ 

| trive some opportunity of declaring myself—so,| Mrs. B. And to enjoy a friend’s society without | 
| 

and is about to open it. Smith. Your wife seems to think so, for she’s 

| Smith. He is coming here! making a tolerable good example of it. Brown, 

' Brown. Then we are a brace of dead men. ineye an eye to your wife. 

| Mrs. Somer. [outside.] Come, my dear friends,! Brown. Smith, have an eye to your forehead. 


this way—this way— | Somer. My dear Caroline, we ought to be obliged 


3 
Somer. Oh, the charmers! Here they come! {by your kind attention and good supper, but it | 
: 


[Puts his pistols in @ chair, and goes off c. and R.' seems to me there is one thing still wanting. 
BROWN and SMITH cautiously open the closet! Mrs. Somer. What is that, Charles? 
door, and peep out. Somer. Why, I dare say our friends would like 
Brown. At present we are well out of that! one glass of champagne, just by way of a wind-up. 
Smith. Yes; if he don’t come back. Every bit| Mrs. Somer. Very true, Charles. 

of my skin is like goose’s flesh. [They retreat. Mrs. B. Champagne! we have some capital 


i2 


| : ‘champagne at home—but my husband, a niggard- 
Enter ar sieeve Pass aa peeled by one iy fellow, always locks it up, and never oflers any 
and, Gnd MRS, OMITH vy the other. one a drop; if you will wait a minute, I'll run in 


Somer. Ladies, most welcome! and fetch two or three bottles. | 
Mrs. B. Good evening, Mrs. Somerton. Brown. Precious little devil! 
Brown. That’s my wife—the coquette! Smith. Hold your tongue, man. 


Mrs. Smith. Mr. Somerton, your most obedient.| Somer. You shall not go alone; allow me to es- 
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Smith. And that’s mine—the monster ! cort you. : 
Mrs. Somer. My dear Charles, our friends hesi-| Brown. Why, the fellow offers his armto my ¢ 
' tated coming, for a moment, for fear of displeas- | wife. $ 
ing their husbands, but I assured them you would: Mrs. Somer. By no means. I will go with you 
plead their cause for them. 'my dear Mrs. Brown, and Charles shall stay an 
Mrs. B. And we have only come on that keep Mrs. Smith company. 3 
Mrs. Smith. § condition. Smith. So much the better; then she’ll be under } 
Somer. Willingly, most willingly. I was going my own eye. 
to the city ball to-night, but I feel no regret at} Mrs. B. Come mee my dear, we'll be back in 
having abandoned its attractions, since it has a moment; but mind, my husband must know | 
sd 
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with you. Will you allow me to offer you a hand? ; the door by SOMERTON and MRS. SMITH. 
Takes MRS. BROWN by one hand, and Mrs. SmitH! Brown. The baggage—I’ll murder her. 
the other, and places them at the table on each [Pokes his body half out of the window, and is 

side of himself—Mrs. SOMERTON opposite. | pulled back by SMITH, an action they alternate- 

Smith. Why, they are going to eat up my sup-; ly repeat, until SOMERTON and MRS. SMITH huve 
per! advanced. 
Brown. And I am dying with hunger. Smith. Be quiet, Brown. 

Somer. [tasting the paté and recommending it.]| Brown. Yl be the death of her. 
This pate 1s excellent, I assure you. Smith. We shall be the death of one another, if 

Smith. It ought to be; it cost me half a guinea. | you don’t be silent. 

Somer. Will you allow me the pleasure, charm-; Somer. At length, my dear Mrs. Smith, we are 
‘ing Mrs. Smith? alone. 

Brown. Did you hear that? [Aside] Poor; Mrs. Smith. And what then, my 4ear sir? 

- Smith! Somer. What, can you not guess ? 

Mrs. Somer. My dear Charles, I am the only| Mrs. Smith. No. 
one you have forgotten. Smith. Why, what the devil is going to happen 

Somer. True, my love, but hospitality to our, now ? 
friends made me for a moment forgetful. Brown. Hush! be quiet, Smith. Do you see 
[They drink, help each other, and seem to enjoy 

their supper. 
Brown. 1 don’t hear a word. 


! 
‘ 
I 
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1 
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procured me the pleasure of passing the evening nothing about it. [They go offatc. D., followed to | 


Somerton whispering to your wife f | 
Smith. Whispering proves nothing. , 
Somer. [going nearer to. Mrs. SMITH.) I have | 


| 
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sought this delightful téte-a-téte for many a long a couple of the very best in the cellar. [They all 

day past. sit again at table.) That’s right, my dear; that’s 
Mrs. Smith. (drawing herself up.| Sir, do you just how I always serve Mr. Smith. 

know to whom you are addressing yourself? | Smith. [at window.] Oh, dear! oh, Lord! 
Smith. [aside at window.] That’s a settler for; Somer. Well, now we've got his wine, we had 

him. . better make use of it; and the least we can do is 
Somer. To the most beautiful, most adored, yet | to drink Brown’s good health. 

most cruel of her sex. | Al. With all my heart—here’s Brown’s health! 
Mrs. Smith. You greatly astonish me—this is, Mrs. B. Timothy Brown, your very good health. 

the first time you ever— | Brown. a window.) Thank ye, and be d——d 
Somer. If my lips have been silent, surely my to you. Oh, my very best champagne! 

looks must have made you acquainted with this; Somer. It’s really excellent; and as long as we 

passion, that will end only with my life. _ haven’t Brown’s company, the more of this spark- 
Mrs. Smith. Pray think no more of me; re- | ling champagne we have, the more agreeable. 

member I’m married. — Brown. You're very good. 

Smith. Charming creature—isn’t she, Brown ? | Somer. And now, allow me to propose Mr. 
Somer. Oh! I know that; but to whom? A | Smith’e health. [They drink. 
fellow not capable of appreciating your numerous; Mrs. Somer. Now, suppose we go in the next 

attractions—a low person, altogether unworthy of' room and take a cup of coffee. rise. 
your matchless beauty and innumerable charms. Somer. A very good idea. Ladies, allow me to 


Smith. What’s that he says, Brown? offer you each a hand. 
Brown. Be silent, I tell you. Mrs. Somer. Aye, and do follow me. 
Mrs. Smith. My husband is certainly very in- 
attentive sometimes. (Mrs. SOMERTON goes out at door R. 1 E., followed 
Somer. To be sure he is—a scoundrel! by SOMERTON, between Mrs. SMITH and MRs. 
Mrs. Smith. Often absent from home. BROWN. AS 800m as they are gone, BROWN 
Somer. Abominable. and SMITH get down, and replace the chatrs and 
Mrs. Smith. And I must admit his manners are; table, which they had placed against the doors. 
not particularly polished. They then come out and pace the stage in a 


* Brown. I say, Smith—she seems to have 4 Jurious manner. 


EPL ee he th. Perfidi ! who woul 
Smith. Pll poison her—my manners, indeed! eck ge ous woman! who would ever have 


Mrs. Smith. And he has not much of the man” Brown. My dear fellow, don’t run about in this 


of emg a tes lout ‘manner. Be calm, and let us talk it over. 
Smith, VO Peer | Smith. I’m half vind, Brown, a aa 

Pht lacaa Poe nes my puaband..2n8, Brown. No wonder—so would I be, if I were you. 
S Smith. It’s monstrous ! 


Somer. You ought only to think of a love the’ ; 
most tender, and the most impassioned. Behold: phen eranthe devil are pou ies ner 
ee ce ; iso. oe | Brown. My dear fellow, I’m not laughing; it’s 

; sieges ge an hysterical sympathy with your situation. 


Smith 
' [Aside.] Poor Smith'—who was so sure of the 
Chin bon his knees. virtue of his wife. Upon my soul, I can’t hel 
“Ons laughing if I were to die for it. (Zo SMITH. 
Mrs. Smith. [aside.] Poor Mrs. Somerton, who ; 
was so sure of her dear Charles’ heart, and defied | wray Pardon me, Subd really Se ae . E 
us to make him inconstant. ' ao: 
. Smith. Hush—somebody’s coming! Help to 
Soiier oy Dabsaye iy t0yen my carling? Bens the chairs and— [They replace them. 


Mrs. Smith. Oh, nothing—nothing—rise, pray 5 | 
prav—leave me! 
Smith. The abominable creature! She’s giving | 


Brown. Pshaw! ’Tis all fancy. So suppose, 
now, while they are at their coffee in the next 
room, we sit down here and pick a bit, and take 


Way. : : : 
Brown. It’s like ’em all—-except Mrs. Brown. rented Of Taaking tee wilh: some ok my Own 


Somer. [kissing her hand.] You divine creature, | ’ 
grant me one favor—my demand is not a very ex- | Paslit naan ie a re had aoiiine to take 
e J C4 


Been orn plete or aa pedo ype here in your away my appetite ; and really this paté of yours, 


[He takes a bouquet out of her bosom. 
Mrs. Smith. Pray—pray leave me. 
Smith. There, he has taken her bouquet. 
Mrs. Somer. (ouiside.] Come along, give me 


and is just about to eat, when the door opens.) By 
all the saints in the calendar, here’s my wife 
coming ! [He hides under the table. 


Somer. They are coming back easel, on which is a preture. 


Brown. High time, eh, Smith ? : , 

Smith. ’'m suffocated; I shall choke with rage. . Enter MRs. ee nae? a a 
[During the whole of this scene, BROWN has been CAS 

pulling back SMITH hy the coat, who was putting, Mrs. B. Now do allow me; while you are finish- 

his head too forward. ing your coftee, I'll go and clear the supper table, 

Mrs. BROWN enters with Mrs. SOMERTON, Cc. | and put all in order. [Coming forward.] Well, I 

Mrs. B. Here they are, and we have picked out must confess that Mrs. Smith is a terrible flirt. 
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Smith—[He goes to the table, cuts a bit of the paté, — 


one of the bottles. Smith. His wife! [He hides himself behind the 


o-- - 
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- under the table, and seems in a violent rage. 


time when I may hope; and till then, give me 


34 


Smith. [behind easel.] There’s no doubt what- 
ever of that. 

Mrs. B. What looks she has been glancing to- 
ward Somerton. I really blushed for her. 

Brown. [putting out his head from under the. 
base My dear little wife, ’d give you a kiss if 1 
dared. 

Mrs. B. At the same time, I must confess that 
Somerton is very agreeable, and also that he has— 

Brown. Not so fast, ma’am, if you please. 

Smith. They are birds of a feather, that’s evi- 
dent. 

Mrs. B. He has also a fine figure, and a good 
expression of countenance. 

out.) It’s a a 


MY NEIGHB 


Brown. [putting his head 
lie. 


SOMERTON steals softly in at R. 2 E. | 


Mrs. B. But I cannot understand how he could 
have such bad taste as to make love to Mrs. Smith, 
@ woman altogether so unworthy of him; that is 
athing I really never can forgive him for. | 

Smith. Nor J either. | 

Somer. [touching Mrs. Brown’s shoulder. | 
What, still inflexible? | 

Mrs. B. [starting.] Ob, Mr. Somerton! you 
quite frighten me. | 

Somer. Fear! Oh, fear is not thesentiment with | 
which I would inspire you! | 

Smith. [popping his head from behind the easel, 
at the same time that BROWN puts his head ue 

t’s 
your turn now, Brown. 

Mrs. B. [to SOMERTON.] I suppose you think , 
you are addressing Mrs. Smith ? 

Somer. Mrs. Smith! I detest her very name—. 
I cannot endure the sight of her; and if I seemed 
to pay her any particular attention, it was only 
to divert the thoughts of one who knows too well 


- who is the object of my affection. 


Mrs. B. Ireally do not understand you, sir! 
Somer. The moments are precious—only say 
that some day you will bless my vows—name some 


some slight token of one I can never cease to love 
—promise me this, adorable woman! 

Brown. Familiar rascal ! 

Smith. This is worse than what he said to Mrs. 
Smith. | 

Somer. What, silent, dearest one! then give. 


' me this bracelet, twined around your arm. | 


[Takes bracelet from her arm. 
Mrs. B. Oh, pray give it me back. [Here 


| BROWN shakes his fist at her.) If my husband | 
_ were but to see it! | 


Brown. He must be d——d blind ifhe didn’t! | 

Somer. Ob! don’t think of him—dear, kind 
creature! give me but one kiss. | 

Mrs. B. Sir! really, sir—this audacity— ! 

Somer. There’s no harm, dear, ina kiss. [Gives 
her several kisses, against which she slightly strug- 

les. 

Smith. (chuckling.] How they sound ! | 

Brown. The traitoress ! 3 

Mrs. B. [struggling with SOMERTON.] Oh, if. 
my husband were to hear him. | 

Smith. He must be d——d deaf if he don’t. | 


_ [Mrs. Brown gets away from him with some dif- 


ficulty, and runs into the chamber, R. 1 E. 
Somer. She is a charming creature! and I de- 
cidedly give her the preference. | 


OR’S WIFE. 


Smith. ’'m glad of it—the scoundrel]! 
Brown. Oh! the blackguard ! 
Somer. However, they are both devilish nice 


‘girls, and will answer one’s purpose very well to 


pass an hour or two with now and then. Alto- 
gether, we've had a delightful evening, and I must 


| now go and put by my pistols, which I had quite 


forgotten. [Goes and takes pistols off the chair.] 


‘Oh, Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown!—Mr. Brown, Mr. 


Smith, Istrongly suspect I shall give you both a 

violent headache ! [Exit into closet R. 1 E. 
a [looking out.} Pheugh !—where is he 
one 

: Smith. [peeping on one side of the glass.] Hold 

your tongue; there he is with those d——d pis- 

tols again. 


Here SOMERTON closes up the window, goes toward 
the door R.2E., pointing laughingly at the table, 
and exit. 

Smith. [peeping Arn Brown ! 
Brown. [looking up.| Smith! 
Smith. We are a pretty couple. 
Brown. Very. Give me your hand. 
[They come out and embrace each other. 
Smith. Oh, Mrs. Brown! 
Brown. Ob, Mrs. Smith! 
Smith. Oh, that bracelet ! 
Brown. Oh, that bouquet ! 


Brown. § forcing a laugh. j Be, ha, ha! 
Smith. It’s exceedingly droll. 


Brown. And extremely pleasant. 

Smith. But I'll be revenged, Brown. 

Brown. And so will I. Give me your hand; 
we'll have a mutual alliance, and come to a de- 
termination to take ample revenge. 

Smith. Let us embrace again. [They embrace. ] 
Now my mind’s made up. 

Brown. I was beginning to despair, but Pm 
nerved again—we'll treat them exactly as they 
deserve. 

Smith. The idea of making such a fuss, and 
talking of cutting our throats, about one’s wife’s 
virtue. 

Brown. Particularly when she hasn’t got any. 

Smith. Let us turn philosophers, Brown, and 
satisfy ourselves with knowing that half the 
world are like ourselves. 

Brown. To be sure. Besides, after all, it’s a 
thing that if you don’t know, it’s of no conse- 
quence; and if you do you can’t help yourself. 

Smith. Hush! they are coming back. 

Brown. And our hiding-places are cut off. 

Smith. Very true; what is to be done ? 

Brown. They are coming this way, to a certain- 
ty. [He runs under the dressing-gown on the arm- 
chair. 

Smith. Here they are, sure enough. [He runs 
under the uniform hanging on the portmanteau in 
the chair. 


Enter SOMERTON, Mrs. SOMERTON, Mrs. SMITH 
and Mrs. BROWN, at door R. 2 E. 


Somer. And you really will go, then ? 

Mrs. Somer. Oh, pray, don’t think of going yet. 

Mrs. B. We really must —it’s ten o’clock, and 
past. 

Mrs. Smith. And I really tremble for fear my 


husband should have reached home. 


Mrs. Somer. 1 rather think not. 


——s 
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Mrs. Smith. However, they both may be, and. Brown. Pm worse than that—I don’t know — 


' although they should happen to be a little sulky, what I am! 


Mrs. Somer. Which neighbors had two wives ? Brown. I breathe again. 

Mrs B. Ol? swives-well. Mrs. Somer. And the matter ended in the two 

Mrs. Smith. husbands coming from their hiding-places, falling 

Mrs. Somer. These two neighbors had a great |on their knees, and asking pardon of their wives 
desire to seduce the affection of iny friend’s wife. | for all their transgressions. [SMITH and Brown, 


(All here are silent, and paying deep attention. who have now partially quitted the back, advance— | 


Mrs. Somer. Which ahe immediately mentioned ‘and fall on their knees on each side. 
to her husband. Mrs. B. What do I see ‘—Mr. Brown! 

Somer. And he, bent on having his revenge on' Mrs. Smith. And Mr. Smith! I shall faint. 
them, determined to seduce the affection of both Smith. (R.] Pardon, pardon, my love, for all my | 


their wives in return. little offenses. 
Smith and Brown. Oh! (Mrs. SMirH and Mrs.. Brown. [(L.] And pardon, Mrs. Brown, for all | 
BROWN look confusedly at one another. my peccadilloes. 


Somer. Yes; and in concert with his wife, got. Mrs. Brown. The forgiveness should be mutual; 
up a capital farce with the two ladies. He alter- we have both been a little to blame; but as no 
nately made the most desperate love to them, | harm has arisen out of it, why, come to my arms, 
vowing eternal fondness to one, and perpetual; my dear Timothy! 
constancy to the other; and, in return for all his | Mrs. Smith. Ditto, ditto, my dear Jonathan. 
apparent devotion, he received from one, in token Somer. This is the exact termination of my | 


ot her regard, a beautiful bouquet. friend’s adventure ; he gave back to each lady her 
Mrs. Smith. [aside.] A bouquet! respective property—to one the bouquet, and to | 
Mrs. Somer. And from the other a— What was ithe other the bracelet— [here SOMERTON pre- 

it? Oh, I remember, a bracelet ! sents the one to Mrs. SMITH, the other to MRs. 
Mrs. B. (aside. ] A bracelet! | BROWN —and heartily forgave his two neighbors 
Somer. But the most extraordinary part of the | for the olly of attempting to make love to his wife. 

whole business was, that all this took place in the. Mrs. Somer. And all parties being reconciled, 

' very presence of their husbands ! they finally agreed to confine their devotions to 

Mrs. Smith. What— their own firesides, and never, for the future, to 
Mrs. B. In their presence? [Looking enxious- ‘interfere with THEIR NEIGHBOR’s WIFE. 

ly round. Smith. Brown ? 


Somer. Yes, in the presence of their husbands, Brown. Smith? 


' who dared not say a word, because they were, in. Smith. Will you ever? 


| 


Brown. No, Pll never! 


the first instance, the guilty party. 
THE END. 


Smith. ’m all amazement 
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' it is as well not to displease them too much. _ Mrs. B. Perhaps these two ladies were not 
Somer. Now, listen to me. If, on your return, quite as culpable as you represent them, Mr. 
your husbands should ‘pick a quarrel with you, ' Somerton ? 

I'l tell you both a way to make them silent. | Somer. Undoubtedly not; for I ought to add, 
Mrs. B. What is it? ‘to their honor and credit, that they were in the 
Mrs. Smith. secret, and only assisted the scheme to teaze their 

. To tell them— husbands. ee eee Pee, .] We may as well 
Mrs. B. ve them the benefit of this lie, my dear, to pre- 
Mrs. Smith. eagerly. 4 Well, what? ite any further mischief between them and their 
Somer. A circumstance that happened the husbands. 

other day to one of my most intimate friends. Mrs. Somer. Oh! to be sure—to be sure. [To 
Mrs. Somer. And to bis wife? Mrs. SMITH and to Mrs. Brown.] Oh, yes, it 
Somer. Yes. Well, this friend had two neigh-' was only a neighbor's frolic_—-a game of tit-for-tat, 

bors— ‘very cleverly played. [Mrs. SMITH and Mrs. 
Smith. Brown! | BROWN appear to recover a little. 

Brown. Smith! | Smith. Is it possible? 


| 
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“That which pleaces lone: and ‘pleases many, many, must possess some merit. "—-DR. JOHNSON. 
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ful world. The feeling ‘sted but a moment. I 
raised the child and asked her if she were sick. 
Her answer almost drove me wild: ‘“ No, dear 
sister,” said she, ‘ don’t tell mamma, but I am so 


TNE I)ARKEST HOUR. 
very, very hungry ; could you give me something, 


G tite Comedy, in One ct. if only a dry crust ?” I kissed her, but could only 
B Fetite © 4s a ‘give her a cup of water. Seeing my eyes fill with 


‘tears, as 1 told her I had nothing better to offer 
her, she threw her arms around my neck and 
said, ‘‘ Never mind, dear Nathalie, P’ll go to sleep 


BY R. FE. MACK. 


=? ——— 
1 


CHIARA C TERS. 
Madame de Lanquerille....ccccc cece ee ceneeecens A Widow Lady. 
Nathalie, 


and try to forget my hunger.” [(NATHALIE, tcho 
has been very: much ercited, now looks at her 


Teonure, five years old, { **Mudame de Longuevjile's Daughters. | yrother, who has covered her face with her hands, 
RMPk NOM Osc ve veuses waver e ees cee See A Fashionable Lady.' and ig weeping. ] Mamma, dear mamma, forgive 
Wen Mn Nevilles Maid. 10@. How selfish—how thoughtless I have been, 
War ee eee ee, Lundlady. /to distress you so! I will not give way to such 
Wid rte, Merle rec avintto ME Neville, [OW spirits again. Here comes Leonore; she must 
CiscO.. eee sae vewidea sca wateniaial Colored Servant to Mrs. Neville. NOt find us crying. 


, Door. 
' Stage, facing the audience. 


Enter LEONORE. 


Leonore. I could not help her coming up, sister 
Nathalie; she said she would come up and get 
her dues, although I told her all you said about 
not troubling mamma. She seemed very angry. 
I hear her coming upstairs now. 

Mme. de L. Leonore, my child, of whom are you 
speaking ? 

Leonore. Of that great, ugly, disagreeable Mrs. 
Banter; she— 

rath. IT will see her, mamma; I suppose she 

has come for the rent. 


Exits AND ENTRANCES.—R. means ed L. Left; R. D. Right Door: L. 
PD Left Door; 2 E. Second Entrance, U. Upper Entrance; M. D. Middle 
RELATIVE Positions, —R. st ‘Right: L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. 
Right Centre; L. C. Left Centre, &c. The reader is supposed to be un the 


ScENE I.—MME. DE LONGUEVILLE, with her, 
daughter NATHALIE, at a table, sewing. Na- 
THALIE lays down her work—seems in deep 
thought. 


Mme. de Longueville. Nathalie, I insist upon: 
knowing the cause of your sadness and troubled 
air these last few days. I do not like to think 7 
you would conceal anything from your mother, Enter Mrs. BANTER. 
and yet I am sure you have some secret grief; in, Afrs. Banter. I'm vlad you have saved me the 
the ee aes trials you editied me by ‘trouble of announcing the object of my visit. 
your patience; but lately— ‘young lady; so now, just get me the money as 

Nathalie. ’Tis true, mamma, at fir-t I was full quickly as you can; ‘dear knows Pve been kept 
of hope, but now the future looks dark and dreary w aiting long enough for it. [Jo LEONORE.] Well, 
betore us, and, at times, I fear it will ever be thus. -missey, you've found out by this time it’s no use 

Mme. de L. Nay, my child, do not lose courage... opposing Mrs. Banter, haven’t you ? 

I feel sure we will not have to suffer long. We = Leonore. It is never any use to oppose disagree- 
will obtain aie employ ey fr ae Mrs. Grind able people. 

next week, and if our work pleases her she says = Nath. Leonore, dear, be quiet. I am very sorry, 
she will give us more. Mrs. Banter, but [ have found it impossible to ob- 

Nath. I could bear these trials alone, but when tain any work, and consequently cannot pay you 
IT see vou, dearest mother, so patient and uncom-. to-day. Tregr et it extremely, I assure vou. 
plaining, day after day grow more wan and _ pale, | Mrs. B. And I assure you Iwill have my money 
and look on little Leonore’s face, so changed from before I leave this room, or you quit the premises 
what it once was, I feel as though my heart would to-morrow morning. Come, give me the money ; 
burst, and almost wish you had died, and left me I don’t like to turn you out. 
to bear the burden of this life alone. It was only | Mme. de L. But, my good woman, we have not 
last night I went towards Leonore’s crib, and see- the money. Had you sent us word a few days 
ing her so pale and lie so quietly, I was startled! ago, we might have had it in our power to pay 
and thought she had died ; for an instant I almost’ you now. 
rejoiced that her spirit had left this cold, ungrate-| Mrs. B. Where’s the notice I sent you? Didn't 
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' IT send you a warning last week to give you time| Cisco. [soliloquizing.] Look-a-here, Cisco, you’d 


to prepare? that’s more than I ever did for any: better think what you’s got to do to-morrow ; 


‘ 


one of my tenants before; but I wanted to be 
generous with you. 

Nath. Mrs. Banter, you have heard all we have 
to say. You shall be paid every cent we owe you; 
we only ask time. 

Mrs. B. Asking is not getting, as you'll soon! 
see. 
you talked about when first you came here ? | 

Nath. We are, as you know, strangers here. If 


you are acquainted with any one whom you think 
will give us work, I will gladly seek it. 

Mrs. B. Well, why don’t you go to Mrs. Horace 
Neville, of Union Square? She’s charitable—her | 
name is on half the subscription lists in the city. 

Nath. Thank you; I will go to her, and if I 
succeed in obtaining work, you shall be paid as 
soon as possible. [Ait Mrs. BANTER.] Mamma, 
how can I ask for work? I am astranger to Mrs. 
Neville; suppose she mistrusts me, and refuses to 
give it to me. To think that we have come to 
this! [Sinks into a chair, crying. 

Leonore. Dear Nathalie, you shall not go. I 
do not mind it. I will go to Mrs. Neville. 

Mme. de L. You, Leonore! Mrs. Neville would 
not listen to such a child. 

Leonore. Let me try, mamma. Iam sure I shall 
succeed. 

Mme. de L. [kissing her.] Well, my child, go; 
though I almost fear to trust you. 

Leonore. Never fear, mamma; I will return in 
a little while with such an armful of work you will 
hardly find time to finish it. [Exit. 


SCENE II.—Mrs. NEVILLE’s boudoir. Mrs. N. 
preparing for a dinner. 


Mrs. Neville. I wonder what detains Hatty ? 
She certainly is the slowest maid I ever had. 
[Rings impatiently. 
Enter HATTY. 
Hatty, have vou finished that head-dress I wish to 
wear to-morrow f 

Hatty. It’s not altogether done, ma’am. I'll do 
my best to have it for you soon, ma’am. 

Mrs. N. You are very tedious, Hatty. Where 
is Cisco? There is no knowing what mischief he 
is plotting; knowing, as he does, that Lord Eg- 
bert is to dine with us to-morrow, and that there 
is much for him to do. Send him here at once, 
Hatty. [zit HaTTy.}] I wish it were not the 
fashion to keep colored servants—they are so 
troublesome. 

Enter Cisco. 


_ Come in, Cisco. What have you been doing all day ? 


Cisco. Laws, now, missis, [ hope you ain’t gwine 
for to ’spect me of doing anything ’sides minding 


my work. | 


Mrs. N. Now, Cisco, I am to have friends to dine 


with me to-morrow, and I expect you to assist IDE: 


Martin to wait at table. Promise me that, for one | 
day at least, you will do as I bid you. 

Cisco. Certainly, missis; only depend on me, 
and I will show you how well I can behave. 

Enter HATTY, with a card. 

Mrs. N. I must go for a few moments to the 
parlor ; remain here, Cisco, till I return. [Ezit. 
Crsco, alone, examines everything in the room ; 
after a few moments goes to front of stage. 


expects you to wait on ’em—dat ar’s plain. 
ondly, it’s jes’ as plain you can’t do no sech t’ing 
—no, Cisco—it won’t do—can’t wait on de com- 
pany, nohow. Must take better care of yourself 
than all that comes to—must be sick—laws, here 
What has become of all the fine relations comes de missis—declare I feels bad already. 


firstly, missis is gwine to have company, and she 


[Throws himself into a chair ; rolls up his eyes. 
Enter Mrs. NEVILLE. 


Mrs. N. Cisco! Cisco! what ts the matter? 
Are you dying ? 

Cisco. [gasping for breath.}] Dunno, missis ; 
specs Iam. Laws-a-me, de ways of de wicked is 
hard! 
uspicious moment when missis is gwine to have 
company. Oh! oh! my head—o-o-h! 

Mrs. N. What in the world brought this on? 

Cisco. I's very liable to these ’tacks, missis, but 
nuffin in de world but over-work brings ’em on. 
I’s too willin’ a nigger—dat ar’s plain. 

Mrs. N. But something must be done at once. 

Cisco. Plenty of sleep, missis, is de only cure 
for me when I get a reg’lar ’tack—and from the 
feelin’s which perwades the system at de present 
time, I should call dis yere a reg’lar ole ‘tack. 

Mrs. N. [sighing.| Well, it is certainly very 
inconvenient, but I suppose it is not your fault. 

Cisco. |groaning.| Laws bress you, no, missis. 

Enter HATTY. 


Mrs. M. Hatty, you must go at once to Mr. 
Hunt, and ask him to send me a good waiter. . 

Hatty. Yes, ma’am, but if you please, ma’am, 
there’s a little girl below wishing to see you. I 
told her it was no use troubling you, for you never 
helped beggars. I scarcely had the words out of 
my mouth, when she gave me such a look and 
said she was no beggar. What shall I tell her? 

Mrs. N. Let her come up. 


Enter HATTY and LEONORE. 


Well, child, what do you want? Speak quickly. 

Leonore. [timidly.} I came—I came—madame, 
to-—to ask for work—for sewing, ma’am. 

Mrs. N. Ha, ha, ha! You child come for work ? 
Do you imagine I would trust my sewing in the 
hands of such a child? - You’d better go home to 
your mother at once, and tell her I say it is very 
improper to send out such a child as you are. 

Leonore. I do not ask for myself; it is for 
mamina and my sister. 
their sewing. Mrs. Banter sent me to you. 


Mrs. N. I really would like to do something for | 


you if it were in my power. I presume your sister 
sews well enough, but I can do nothing for stran- 
gers. 
society. I, myself, belong to several, any one of 
which would be glad to help you if you are deserv- 
[LEONORE tries to speak.] There, child, 
go; do not annoy me with any sad story. I am 
already low-spirited with the vexations of the day. 

Leonore. Oh, do not send me away without 
work. We will die of hunger, if we do not get 
help soon. My father died a few months ago, and 


left us so poor that mamma said we would be | 


obliged to work for a living. Mamma was too 
proud to live in France, amongst all her friends 
who had known her when she was rich, and 


determined to cume to this country to live, but I | 


- nae 


| 
| 
| 


Sec- | 


Jes’ to think I should be took bad at de . 


[Exit Hatty.] . 


I am sure you would like . 


You had better apply for relief to some | 
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think it would have been better if we had remained | of all the quare people I ever laid me eyes on, 


_ at home; for since we have been here we've had so|them French people bates ’em all out. Why, it’s | 


much sickness that it took the last cent mamma | the truth I’m saying, and you might talk to them 


Oe 


| 


had to pay for medicine. 
Mrs. N. I cannot but believe you, you seem so 
sincere, and if you will leave your number, I will 


will give you some work for the present. 
(HaTTy hands her some work. 
Leonore. Thank you, ma’am. Could—could— 
you give me just—just—a—little money in ad- 


from morning till night, and not one word would 
they understand. The finest discourse that was 


| lever held, was a perfect waste of eloquence on 
_ give your name to some of the societies. My maid ;’em. Well, ma’am, after awhile I got a place, and 


indade it was worth going twice the distance to 
getit. The family all spoke English like Christians, 
for, although the lady was born in France, her 
father was English. After I’d lived with them 


vance on this work, madame? We have not a/|about a year, a gintleman enticed me away from 
- cent in the house—mamina would be very much 


obliged. : 
Mrs. N. [handing her some money.| There, 
child. [Exit LEONORE. 


Enter HELEN. 
Helen. What pretty child is that, mamma? 


Mrs. N. A beggar child; I have just given 
some work to her; but I do not suppose I shall 


| ever see her again. 


Helen. There is the queerest looking man down- 


_ stairs, mamma, who insists you have sent for him. 
. I can hardly understand a word he says. 
' you see him, mamma f 


Will 


Mrs. N. I suppose he is the man whom Mr. 
Hunt has sent to take Cisco’s place. Cisco is sick. 

Helen. [laughing.|] Cisco sick, mamma! You 
must be mistaken. I heard him dancing in the 
kitchen when I was speaking to that man. 

Mrs. N. At any rate [cannot depend upon him. 
Hatty, tellthatmantocomeuphere. [Exit HATTY. 


Enter MIKE. 


Mike. Excuse me, ladies, but is this the room 
that rung for me? 

Mrs. N. I sent for you. I wish to engage a 
good faithful servant. 

Mike. Indade, you have that same right forninst 
ye. I’ve been telling that young lady all my ca- 
pabilities, and if you want a good, honest, obay- 
dient, unpretending waiter, and one that’s willing 
to do most anything to make himself ginerally 


_ useful, you’d better not send me away from you 


in too great a hurry. 

Mrs. N. I presume it would be difficult to find 
many like you. [Jo her daughter.) I may as well 
try him as any one else; it is all chance, and al- 
though his appearance is against him, I presume 
he is honest. [Zo MIKE.) What is your name, and 
what recommendations can you give me f 

Mike. Me name is Mike Donovan, and indade, 
I’m sorry to say it, but I have no character at all 
to give you, for though I lived in two of the great- 
est families in Europe, as circumstances were whin 
I left them, I didn’t get a written recommend 
at all from them. Wid your leave [ll tell you 
how it was. It’s a short story, aisy tould. Ye see, 
maam, when I was a young man, I took it into 
me foolish head that it would be a dale nicer to 
be a Frenchman than an Irishman, for you see, 
the gentleman I lived wid was always a-talking 
up the French, and rating at the Irish. After 
pondherin’ and meditating on it as good as two 


them to go traveling with him, and not a word 
did I hear from them again till I heard, about six 
months ago, that they had lost all their property, 
and had come to this country to live. Arrah, 
Mike Donovan, says I, is it you, you rascal, that 
’ud be standing here wid your hands in your pock- 
ets, and the misthress and them two lovely young 
ladies off in a strange country, widout one to wait 
on ’em or help ’em at all; so I went to me master 
and told him me errand. He begged me to stay 
wid him, and offered to raise me wages if I would, 
but of course I wouldn’t ; so I started off to look 


for them. I went to the place where they used to | 


live, to get the name of the vessel they’d come 
out in, but couldn’t find it. 1 felt so disheartened 
sometimes that I’d almost give it up, and then I’d 
think that, as long as I knew what was the name 


of the city they were in, I could find them if I'd | 


look long enough; so, if you plaze, ma’am, [ll 
want an afternoon once in a while, to go look for 
them, for track or trace of them I haven’t yet 


found. After all, I didn’t tell you why I had no | 


character to show ye. Ye see, ma’am, me master 
knew I was going to my old mistress, and so it 
would be useless trouble to pass recommends be- 
tween us. 

Mrs. N. I will give you a trial, Mike. You may 
go now to Martin, who will show you what I wish 
done. 


ScENE III.—Mrs. NEVILLE’s Boudoir. HATTY 
arranging a@ head-dress—after sewing archile, 
rises and arranges her mistress’ toilet-table. 


Hatty. What a hard life mine is—never any 
rest—always at work. My mistress thinks she has 


ia hard time of it, but I wish she would step into 


my shoes for awhile. She would be satisfied with 


‘her own, I suspect. I wonder if I could not get a 


peep at that lovely little head-dress Mme. D’Or- 
say sent home yesterday. 
[Goes to a small band-box and takes it out. 


MIKE has come in, and, seeing her occupation, 
hides behind a chair to watch her. 


Mike. [aside.] Wisha, only look at her! If she | 


isn’t going to try iton! Well, Hatty, if you don't 
bate all Lever see. [HATTY puts on the cap, tosses 
her head, takes up one of the cologne bottles. 
MIKE by chance moves the chair, which makes a 
noise, and so startles her that she lets it fall and 
break. She screams, and MIKE Starts up, exclaim- 
ing] Arrah, Hatty, girl, what’s the matter wid ye? 

Hatty. Oh, Mike, just see what you’ve done— 


weeks, I made up me mind to go to France. |how you frightened me and spilled all the cologne 
Atrah, Mike, savs I, that’s the very thing for you, ! over the floor. What will Mrs. Neville say ? 

says I. Shure once you're in France, who'll know! Afike. Only listen to her! is it me spilled it? 
you are not French. ? But Iam fataguing you, .sorra a hand did I lay on it, only you knew you 
ma’am, 80 I’ll skip to the last part of me story.’ were in mischief, and got so frightened because 
Well, to make a long jump, I wint to France, and | the chair happened to move, that you let it fall 
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_ but it’s the scolding I 


and break. Now, Hatty, let me give you a bit of | your business. What possible interest can I take | 


advice. 
Hatty. (pettishly.] You're always giving advice. 
Mike. Och, thin, just as you like. It’s your loss, 
not mine. 


curious. 
Hatty. I wasn’t curious, Mike. 
Mike. Mabbe you warn’t; only it would be 


better for you if you were not so fond of seeing 


the inside of everything. You must always be 
prying into what doesn’t belong to you; but, 
Hatty, what’s the matter with you? It’s not cry- 
ing you are, darlint? I don’t mane to scold. 
Hatty. It’s not you that’s making me cry, Mike, 
am sure Mrs. Neville will 
give me—oh !—0-o-h! 
Mike. [after some thought.} The best advice I 
can give you is to stand forninst it whenever the 
mistress goes near the table. If she mentions it 
in conversation, turn the subject as quick as you 
can. Shure, if she asks you you must tell her the 
truth; but, begorra here sheis! Y’ll be murdered 
if she finds me here | [MIKE pushes HATTY before 
the table and hides behind her.) Stand forninst it. 


Enter Mrs. NEVILLE. 


Mrs. N. What is the matter, Hatty ? You seem 
troubled. 

Mike. [putting his head out from behind HATTY. | 
‘Nothing at all, ma’am, only— 

Mrs. N. Are you there, Mike? Hatty, has Mr. 
Neville been here lately ? 

Hatty. No, ma’am; no one has been here but 
Mike and me. 

Mrs. N. And why are you here, Mike? Ihave 
forbidden you to come here unless I ring for you. 
I believe you and Hatty would idle away half 
your time together if I permitted it. , 

Mike. Yis, ma’am, I belave that’s the truth. I 
only stopped a minute as I was passing. 

[MIKE goes towards the door. 

Mrs. N. Hatty, did you see my cologne bottle ? 

Mike. [turning anxiously back.] Yes, indade, 
ma’am; it was there only a minute ago. 

[MIKE looks at HATTY and sees she has on her 
mistress’ head-dress ; he slips behind her and 
pulls it off with a jerk, which causes her to 
scream aloud. 

Mrs. N. Hatty, I insist upon your giving me 
some explanation of your conduct. 

Mike. Nothing at all, ma’am, only— 

Mrs. N. Mike, be quiet. What is the matter? 

Mike. A sudden pain, ma’am, she took in her 
head. [Aside.] I’m sure that’s no lie, for I gave 
her a pull that would hurt a sojer. 

Mrs. N. Mike! | 

Mike. Wisha, whin will I remember I am not 
Hatty 7 [Erit. ° 


Enter Mr. NEVILLE. 


Mr. N. Can I see you alone, Mrs. Neville ? 

Mrs. N. Certainly, my dear. What do you 
wish to say? 

Mr. N. I wish to speak with you on business. 

Mrs. N. There, there, Mr. Neville; that will 
do. You know I am never able to think of your 
business affairs without becoming very nervous. 

Mr. N. The state of my affairs is such— 

Mrs. N. [affectedly.] Oh, spare me, Mr. Neville 
—spare me. 


( 
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I was merely going to tell you that) Do not look so incredulous, for it is the truth. | 
you’d better be said by me, and niver again be so We are worth nothing! (Mrs. NEVILLE falls | 


Do not enter into any account of|the place I found them in broke my heart! 
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in these affairs ? 
| Mr. N. [impatiently.] Well, then, to be brief, 
'we are ruined! That may interest you slightly. | 


into a chair and screams.] Come, my dear; this — 
is no time for fainting—it will not restore our lost — 
property. | 

Mrs. N. [sobbing.} Oh, Mr. Neville, how could | 
you—be—so—cruel— as to tell me so suddenly— 
you've nearly killed me! Oh, dear—to—think— 
you should have failed. 


Enter HELEN. 


Helen. Failed! who speaks of failing—but, 
mamma, what has excited you so? 

Mrs. N. My dear child, your father has just 
informed me that he has failed ! 

Helen. Papa failed ?. What did he do that for? 
Oh, papa, how could you? [Bursts into tears. 

Mrs. N. My dear Helen, be calm, and we will 
hear what your father has to say for himself. 

Mr. N. pangrey-] As soon as you and Helen 
are quiet, I will explain to you how we have be- 
come so suddenly penniless. [Both draw near and | 
listen.| I have not, as you suppose, failed, but 
our losses are as great as if such were the case. 
As you remember, Mary, all the money I had 
when I married was left me by an old gentleman |; 
whom I had always called Uncle, although, in 
truth, he was no relation. Until he came to this 
city he had always lived with his only sister. Af- | 
ter her marriage he left her, for some trifling 
cause, in anger, came to this city, declaring she | 
should never enjoy a cent of his property. He © 
adopted me, and at his death, I became possessor 
of his princely fortune, according to his will found 
in his desk, signed shortly after his arrival here. 
A few months since, I received a note from my | 
lawyer, stating that, in looking over some old 
papers, a later will had been found, leaving his 
property to his sister, with the exception of five 
thousand dollars, which fell to me. I remember 
his threatening to leave me nothing, about the 
date of this will, because I persisted in refusing 
to marry a rich girl he desired me to have for my 
wife. I never knew he had carried out his threat. | 
I suppose he did it in anger, and, dving suddenly, 
had no time to change it. I have further discover- 
ed that this sister is now living in great distress 
in this city! Of course we will be obliged to re- 
store her the property at once. | 

Helen. [crying.] Isn’t it dreadful, mamma? 

Mrs. N. I can hardly believe my senses. I feel 
as though I were in a terrible dream. How can I 
ever endure the trials of poverty ? 

Mr. N. [taking her hand.| 1, too, may look | 
forward with some anxiety to the trials we must | 
endure, but let us aid each other with bright | 
smiles and cheering words; we will soon cease to | 
regret the enjoyment of riches to which we have | 
no just claim. What say you, Helen? | 

Helen. I trust, dear father, I will not cause you 
pain by an unwillingness to bear with you our 
changed circumstances. 


Enter MIKE. 


Mike. Hooray! hooray! I beg your pardon, 
ma’am; but I’ve found the mistress—but indade 
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_ gentleman and two ladies. There they are knock- 
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| 
Mrs. N. Where did you find them, Mike? can be no others than Mr. and Mrs. Neville. The 
Mike. Why, you see, ma’am, I was walking mystery will soon be solved, for here they are. 


along the street, thinking of them two sweet’ Pyter Mr. and Mrs. NEVILLE, HELEN, followed 
young ladies, when I felt some one pulling at me: by MIKE and HaTTY. MIKE hus LEONORE by 
coat-sleeve. I looked around, and there stood the. spe pand. 


prettiest little girl, and she asking me if I would! | | ; 
tell her where she would find a doctor for her| Ame. de L. Mrs. Neville, I presume. [ They bore. 
mother, who was very sick. I got a doctor for’ “rs. N. By a note you probably received from 


“her, and took him to the direction the little gir) MY husband a short time ago, you are informed 
gave me, and the very minute I clapped me two. why we take the liberty of calling on you; further 


eves on her, I knew it was the mistress. She 2Pology is therefore unnecessary. 


"was just getting over a faint, and I didn’t like to; Afme. de L. Certainly; but I must confess I 
startle her, but I said to the child, says I, “ Will, Cannot understand what disclosures Mr. Neville , 


ye be so obliging as to tell me your name?” “ Le- 'can have to make, and am equally surprised at | 


onore de Longueville,” says she. “ Arrah, you're! finding you are the kind lady Mike has been tell- 


dhraming, darlint !” says I, “that’s n ng us‘of. 
at HE a It is,” ie rT, a ened eae marge Mike. And why shouldn't I praise her whin she 


Nathalie,” says she. So when I heard that, 1 fell’ desarves it? Didn’t she give me a day every week 
on my two knees and cried till they didn’t know | £0 go look for yees? and didn’t she say to me, 


what to make of me at all. “ Wisha, mistress, | ‘‘ Mike,” says she, “if ever ye find that family — 


darlint,” says I, “don’t you know your own’ ye’re looking for, just let me know, and I warrant 


Mike?” An’ then the fun began. Such a sane as You they'll not be in suflering long.” 

it was—of crying and eontision=that you'd think , “r. N. Madame, for the last eighteen years I 

it was sorry we were for seeing each other again. | ave enjoyed the greatest prosperity, for which I 
Mr. N. Mike, what is the name of those people |2™ indebted to an old gentleman, who had adopt- 

you have just found ? ed me when I was quite a child. A few months 
Mike. It’s Madame de Longueville, sir. ago, a will of my uncle’s, bearing a later date than 
Mr. N. De Longueville! This must ‘he the very the one which left me his property, was found. It 

family we are looking for. If I recollect right, that | 448 been proved an authentic document, and by 


was the very name of my uncle’s sister. What|it, madame, you are made sole heiress to your 


was her name before marriage, Mike ? brother's vast estate. ; 

Mike. [thoughtfully.]. I can tell you in a minit,|., 4fme. de L. Can it be possible? I must be 
sir. It was—och, why can't I remember it? It dreaming! Nathalie, do you hear? we are rich— 
waa eonie English name, sir. absolutely rich once more. What can I say to 


Mr. N. Was it Howard? you, sir, for your noble-minded act? 


Mike. That’s the very name, sir. Her father 
was English and her mother French. 

Mr. N. They are, I am convinced, the very 
people we are looking for. 

Mrs. N. Let us go at once and see them; Mike 
will guide us to their house. 


be bought at expense of honesty. I am still young 
enough to work, and we will be happy in our 
poverty, while— 

Mme. de L. Poverty—poverty, sir! Do you 
think your noble kindness is to be so illy repaid 
by me? No, no—your care has trebled the value 
of this property. You must share it with us. 

Mr. N. Your offer is so generous, madame— 

Mme. de L. It is your just due, sir—nothing 
more. What shall I say to you, my faithful Mike, 
for your constancy and devotion to us? 

Mike. The greatest favor you can do me is niver 
to mintion the subjett to me at all. [Crying.] It’s 
not crying I am, ma’am. These are tears of joy, 
this time; though many’s the bitter tear I shed 
for yees since we parted; and when ny feelings 
would get the better of me, ’d remember the ould 
saving: ‘‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
and then Id go to work ag’in. But, of all the 
cheering proverbs or wise sayings, the one that 
bates them all out, is the one that I'd say to my- 


SCENE IV.—MME. DE LONGUEVILLE and her 
daughter. 


Mme. de L. Nathalie, this is very strange. I 
cannot understand it. Mr. Horace Neville has just 
sent me this note: ‘‘ Madame: My wife and I 
will be with you in halfan hour. We have import- 
ant disclosures to make. Your obedient servant, 
H. Neville.” 

Nath. What does it mean? TI am perfectly be- 
wildered by all that has transpired the last few 
hours. Darling mother, I can hardly believe that 
we have really found Mike! Such constancy is 
but rarely met with in these days. 


Enter LEONORE. 
I'd niver find yees at all. 

Nath. What was that, Mike? 

Mike. ’Tis “The darkest hour before dawn !” 


THE END. 


Leonore. Mamma, here comes Mike, with a 


ing. Shall I ask them up? 
Mme. de L. Certainly, my child. These persons 


i ee 


COSTUMES.—-MODERN. 


eS | 


Mr. N. I could not enjoy luxuries which must | 


self whin I’d feel discouraged intirely, and think | 
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